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THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND: 
A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.* 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. Kirrripgr’s advantages and immunities re- 
sulting from the shipwreck were not yet at an end. 
Not only had one of the most “ solemn providences ”’ 
known within the memory of the neighborhood fallen 
out at her door—not only had the most interesting 
funeral that had occurred for three or four years taken 
place in her parlor, but she was still further to be 
distinguished in having the minister to tea after the 
performances were all over. To this end she had 
risen early and taken down her best china tea-cups, 
which had been marked with her and her husband’s 
joint initials in Canton—and which only came forth 
on high and solemn occasions. In view of this prob- 
able distinction, on Saturday, immediately after the 
discovery of the calamity, Mrs. Kittridge had found 
time to rush to her kitchen and make up a loaf of 
pound-cake and some dough-nuts, that the great occa- 
sions which she foresaw might not find her below her 
reputation as a forehanded housewife. 

It was a fine golden hour when the minister and 
funeral train turned away from the grave. Unlike 
other funerals, there was no draft on the sympathies 
in favor of mourners—no wife, or husband, or parent, 
left a heart in that grave—and so when the rites 
were all over, they turned with the more cheerfulness 
back into life from the contrast of its freshness with 
those shadows into which for the hour they had been 
gazing. 

The Rev. Theophilus Sewell was one of the few 
ministers who preserved the costume of a former 
generation—with something of that imposing dignity 
with which in earlier times the habits of the clergy 
were invested. 

tle was tall and majestic in stature, and carried to 
advantage the powdered wig and three-cornered hat, 
the broad-skirted coat, knee breeches, high shoes, and 
plated buckles of the ancient costume. There was just 
a sufficient degree of the formality of olden times to 
give a certain quaintness to all he said gnd did. He 
was a man of a considerable degree of talent, force, 
and originality, and in fact had been held in his day 
to be one of the most promising graduates of Har- 
vard University. 

But being a good man, he had proposed to himself 
no higher ambition than to succeed to the pulpit of 
his father in Harpswell. 

His parish included not only a somewhat scattered 
seafaring population on the mainland, but also the 
eare of several islands. Like many other of the New 
England clergy of those times, he united in himself 
numerous different offices for the benefit of the people 
whom he served. 

As there was neither lawyer nor physician in the 
town, he had acquired by his reading, and still more 
by his experience, enough knowledge in both these 
departments to enable him to adminster to the ordi- 
nary wants of a very healthy and peaceable peoole. 

It was said that most of the deeds and legal con- 
veyances in his parish were in his handwriting, and 
in the medical line his authority was only rivaled by 
that of Miss Roxy, who claimed a very obvious ad- 
vantage over him in a eertain class of cases, from the 
fact of her being a woman, which was still further 
increased by the circumstance that the good man had 
retained steadfastly his bachelor estate ;—“ so, of 
course,” Miss Roxy used to say, “ poor min! what 
could he know about a woman, you know?” 

This state of bachelorhood gave occasion to much 
surmising ; but when spoken to about it, he was ac- 
customed to remark with galantry that he should 
have too much regard for any lady whom he could 
think of as a wife, to ask her to share his straitened 
circumstances. 

His income indeed consisted of only about two 
hundred dollars a year; but upon this he and a very 
brisk, cheerful maiden sister contrived to keep up a 
thrifty and comfortable establishment, in which every- 
thing appeared to be pervaded by a spirit of quaint 
cheerfulness. 

In fact, the man might be seen to be an original ia 
his way, and all the springs of his life were kept oiled 
by a quiet humer, which sometimes broke out in play- 
ful sparkles, despite the gravity of the pulpit and the 
awfulness of the cocked hat. 

He had a placid way of amusing himself with the 
quaint and picturesque side of life, as it appeared in 
all his visitings among a very primitive, yet very 
shrewd-minded people. 

There are those people who possess a curious fac- 
ulty of mingling in the affairs of this life as spectators 
as we]l as aciors. It does not of course suppose any 
coldness of nature or Want of human interest or sym- 
pathy, nay, it often exists most completely with peo- 
ple of the tenderest human feeling. ‘ 

It rather seeins to be a kind of distinct faculty 
working harmeniously with all the others ; buthe who 
possesses it needs never to be at a loss for interest 
or amusement—he is always a spectator at a tragedy 
er comedy, and sees in real life a humor and a pathos 
beyond anything he can find shadowed in books. 

Mr. Sewell sometimes in his pastoral visitations 
took a quiet pleasure in playing upon these simple 
minds, and amusing himself with the odd harmonies 
and singular resolutions of chords which started out 
under his fingers. Surely he had aright to some- 
thing in addition to his limited salary, and this inno- 
cent, unsuspected entertainment helped make up the 
balance for his many labors. 

His sister was one of the best-hearted and most 
unsuspicious of the class of female idolaters, and wor- 
shiped her brother with the most undoubting faith 
and devotion—wholly ignorant of the constant 
amusement she gave him by a thousand little femi- 
nive peculiarities, which struck him with a continual 
sense of oddity. It was infinitely diverting to him to 
see the solemnity of her interest in his shirts and 
stockings and Sunday clothes, and to listen to the 
subue distinctions which she would draw between 
best, and second best, and everyday—to receive her 
somewhat prolix admonition how he was to demean 
himself in respect of the wearing of each one, for 
Miss Emily SeweH was a gentlewoman, and held 
rigidly to various traditions of gentility which had 
been handed down in the Sewell family, and which 
aflorded her brother too much quiet amusement to be 
isturbed. Ile would not have overthrown one of her 
quicdities for the world—it would be taking away a 
part of his capital in existence. 

Miss Emily was a trim, genteel little person with 
dancing black eyes, and cheeks which had the roses 
of youth well dried into them. It was easy to see 
that she had been quite pretty in her days ; ‘and her 
ne at hgure » her brisk little Vivacious ways, her un- 
ceasing good-nature and kindness of heart, still made 
he ‘oS object both of admiration and interest in the 
parish. 

She was great upon drying herbs and preparing 
recipes—upon knitting and sewing and cutting and 
contriving—upon saving every possible snip and chip 
either of food or clothing ; and’no less liberal was she 
in bestowing advice and aid in the parish, where she 
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moved about with all the sense of consequence which 
her brother’s position warranted. 

The fact of his bachelorhood caused his relations 
to the female part of his flock to be even more 
shrouded in sacredness and mystery than is com- 
monly the case with the great man of the parish; but 
Miss Emily delighted to act as interpreter. She was 
charmed to serve out to the willing ears of his parish 
from time to time such scraps of information as re- 
garded his life, habits, and opinions as might gratify 
their ever new curiosity. 

Instructed by her, all the goodwives knew the 
difference between his very best long silk stockings 
and his second best, and how carefully the first had 
to be kept under lock and key, where he could not 
get at them ; for he was understood, good as he was, 
to have concealed in him all the thriftless and per- 
nicious inconsiderateness of the male nature, ready 
at any moment to break out into unheard of impro- 
prieties. But the good man submitted himself to 
Miss Emily’s rule, and suffered himself to be led 
about by her with an air of half whimsical conscious- 
hess. 

Mrs. Kittridge that day had felt the full delicacy of 
the compliment when she ascertained by a hasty 
glance, before the first prayer, that the good man had 
been brought out to her funeral in all his very best 
things, not excepting the long silk stockings, for she 
knew the second best pair by means of a certain 
skillful darn which Miss Emily had once shown her, 
which commemorated the spot where a hole had been. 
Tbe absence of this darn struck to Mrs. Kittridge’s 
Htart at once as a delicate attention. 

‘* Mis’ Simpkins,” said Mrs. Kittridge to her pastor, 
as they were seated at the tea-table, “ told me that 
she wished when you were going home that you 
would call in to see Mary Jane—she couldn’t come 
out to the funeral on account of a dreffle sore throat. 
1 was tellin’ on her to gargie it with blackberry-root 
tea—con’t you think that is a good gargle, Mr. 
Sewell ?” 

“Yes, I think it a very good gargle,”’ 
minister, gravely. 

‘« Ma’sh rosemary is the gargle that I always use,”’ 
said Miss Roxy ; “it cleans out your throat so.” 

“Marsh rosemary is a very excellent gargle,” 
Mr. Sewell. 

‘Why, brother, don’t you think that rose leaves and 
vitriol is a good gargle ?”’ said littke Miss Emily ; “I 
always thought that you liked rose leaves and vitriol 
for a gargle.” 

“So I said the imperturbable Mr. Sewell, 
drinking his tea with the air of a sphinx. 

“ Well, now, you'll have to tell which on ’em will 
be most likely to cure Mary Jane,’’ said Captain 
Kittridge, “or there'll be a pullin’ of caps, I'm 
thinkin’; or else the poor girl will have to drink them 
all, which is gen’ally the way.” 

“ There won't any of them cure Mary Jane’s throat,” 
seid the minister, quietly. 

“Why, brother!’ “Why, Mr. Sewell!’ “ Why, 
you don’t!’’ burst in different tones from cach of the 
women. 

“T thought you said that blackberry-root tea was 
good,”’ said Mrs. Kittridge. 

“T understood that you ’proved of ma’sh rosemary,”’ 
said Miss Roxy, touched in her professional pride. 

“ And I am sure, brother, that I have heard you 
say, often and often, that there wasn’t a better gargle 
than rose leaves and vitriol,” said Miss Emily, 

‘You are quite right, ladies, all of you. 
these are all good gargles—excellent ones.”’ 

“But I thought you said that they didn’t do any 
good ?”’ said all the ladies in a breath. 

‘No, they don’t—not the least in the world,” said 
Mr. Sewell; “ but they are all excellent gargles, and 
as Jong as people must have gargles, I think one is 
about as good as another.” 

“ Now you have got it,” said Captain Kittridge. 

“Brother, you'do say the strangest things,’’ said 
Miss Emily. 

* Well, | must say,’’ said Miss Roxy, “ it is a new 
idea to me long as I’ve been nussin’, and I nuss’d 
through one season of scarlet fever when sometimes 
there was five died in one house, and if ma’sh rose- 
mary didn’t do good then, I should like to know what 
did.” ‘ 

‘So would a good many others,’’ said the minis- 
ter. 

“* Law, now, Miss Roxy, you mus’n’tmind him. Do 
you know that I believe he says these sort of things 
just to hear us talk? Of course he wouldn’t think of 
puttin’ his experience against yours.” 

“But, Miss Kittridge,”’ said Miss Emily, with a 
view of summoning a less controverted subject, 
‘“‘what a beautiful little boy that was, and what a 
striking providence that brought him into such a good 
family.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kittridge; “but I’m sure I 
don’t see what Mary Pennel is goin’ to do with that 
boy, for she ain’t got no more government than a 
twisted tow string.”’ 

“Oh the Captain he'll lend a hand,” said Miss 
Roxy ; “it won't be easy gettin’ roun’ him; Captain 
bears a pretty steady hand when he sets out to 
drive.” 

““ Well,” said Miss Emily, “ I do think that bringin’ 
up children is the most awful responsibility, and I 
always wonder when I hear that any one dares to un- 
dertake it.” 

‘It requires a great deal of resolution, certainly,”’ 
said Mrs. Kittridge ; “I’m sure I used to get a’most 
discouraged when my boys was young: they was a 
reg’lar set of wild ass’s colts,” she added, not per- 
ceiving the reflection on their paternity. 

But the countenance of Mr. Sewell was all aglow 
with merriment which did not break into a smile. 

** Wal’, Mis’ Kittridge,” said the Captain, “ strikes 
me that you’re gettin’ pussonal.” 

“No, I ain't nefthev,” said the literal Mrs. Kit- 
tri¢ge, ignorant of the cause of the amusement which 
she saw around her; “ but you wa’n't no help to me, 
you know ; you was always off to sea, and the whole 
wear and tear on’t came on me.” 

“Well, well, Polly, all's well that ends well; don’t 
you think so, Mr. Sewell ?”’ 

“T hav'n’t much experience in these matters,” 
raid Mr. Sewell, politely. 

“No, indeed, that’s what he hasn't, for he never 
will have a child round the house that he don’t turn 
everything topsy-turvy for them,” said Miss Emily. 

“ But I was going to remark,” said Mr. Sewel 
* that a friend of mine said once, that the woman 
that had brought up six boys deserved 4 seat among 
the martyrs—and that is rather my opinion.” 


“ War, Polly, if you git up there, I hope you'll keep 
a seat for me.”’ 


replied the 


said 


do,”’ 


I think 


1 
ly 


“ Cap'n Kittridge, what levity !"’ said his wife. 

“J didn’t begin it, anyhow,” said the Captain. 

Miss Emily interposed, and led the 
back to the subject. 

“What a pity it is,” she said, “ that this poor child's 
family can never know anything about him. There 
may be those who would give all the world to know 
what has become of him; and when he comes te grow 
up, how sad he will feel to have no father and mother!” 

“Sister,” said Mr. Sewell, “ you cannot think that 
a child brought vp by Captain Pennel and his wife 
would ever feel as without father and mother ?” 

‘‘Why no, brother, to be sure not. There’s no 
doubt he will have everything done for him that a 
child eould. But then it’s a loss to lose one’s real 


conversation 


»home.”’ 


“Tt may be a gracious deliverance,” said Mr. 
Sewell—“ who knows? We may as well take a 
cheerful view, and think that some kind wave has 
drifted the child away from an unfortunate destiny to 


a family where we are quite sure he will be brought 
up industriously and soberly, and in the fear of God.” 
“« Well, I never thought of that,’’ said Miss Roxy. 
Miss Emily, looking at her brother, saw that he was 
speaking with a suppressed veheimence, as if some 
inner fountain of recollection at the moment were 
disturbed. But Miss Emily knew no more of the 
deeper parts of her brother's nature, than a little bird 
that dips its beak in the sunny waters of some spring 

knows of its depths of celdness and shadow. 

‘Mis’ Pennel was a-sayin’ to me,’’ said Mrs. Kit- 
tridge, “‘ that I should ask you what was to be done 
about the bracelet they found. We don’t know 
whether "tis real gold and precious stones or only 
glass and pinchbeck. Cap'n Kittridge he thinks it’s 
real; and if ‘tis, why then the question is whether or 
no to try to sell it, or keep it for the boy agin he’s 
grown up. It may help find out who and what he is.” 

“ And why should he want to find out?’ said Mr. 
Sewell?’’ ‘‘ Why should he not grow up and thiak him- 
self the son of Captain and Mrs. Pennel ? What better 
lot could a boy be born to?” 

“That may be, brother, but it ean’t be kept from him. 
Everybody knows how he was found, and you may be 
sure every bird of the air will tell him, and he'll grow 
up restless and wanting to know. Miss Kittridge, 
have you got the bracelet handy ?”’ 

The fact was, little Miss Emily was just dying with 
curiosity to set her dancing black eyes upon it. 

“ Here it is,’ said Mrs. Kittridge, taking it from a 
drawer. 

It was a bracelet of hair, of some curious foreign 
workmanship. A green enameled serpent studded 
thickly with emeralds and with eyes of ruby, was 
curled around the clasp. A crystal plate covered a 
wide flat braid of hair, on which the letters ** D. M.”’ 
were curiously embroidered in a cipher of seed-pearis. 
The whole was in style and workmanship quite differ- 
ent from any jewelry which ordinarily meets one’s eye. 

But what was remarkable was the expression in 
Mr. Sewell’s face when this bracelet was put into his 
hand. Miss Emily had risen from table and brought 
it to him, leaning over him as she did so, and he 
turned his head a little to hold it in the light from the 
window, so that only she remarked the sudden ex- 
pression of blank surprise and startled recognition 
which fell upon it. He seemed like aman who chokes 
down an exclamation ; and rising hastily, he took the 
bracelet to the window, and standing with his back 
to the company, seemed to examine it with the mi- 
nutest interest. After a few moments he turned and 
said in a very composed tone, as if the subject were 
of no particular interest, 

“Tt is a singular article, so far as workmanship is 
concerned. The value of the gems in themselves is 
not great enough to make it worth while to sell it. 
It will be worth more as a curiosity than anything 
else ;—it will doubtless be an interesting relic to keep 
for the boy when he grows up.”’ 

“Well, Mr. Sewell, you keep it,’’ 
tridge . 
care.” 


said Mrs. Kit- 
‘‘the Pennels told me to give it into your 


‘‘T shall commit it to Emily here—women have a 
native sympathy with anything in the jewelry line. 
She’ll be’ sure to lay it up se securely that she won’t 
even know where ‘tis herself.” 

‘“* Brother !” 

“Come, Emily,’’ said Mr. Sewell, “ your hens will 
all go to roost on the wrong perch if you are not at 


across to Harpswell, | think we may as well be going.”’ 

““ Why, what’s your hurry ?” said Mrs. Kittridge. 

** Well,” said Mr. Sewell, “‘ firstly there’s the hens, 
secondly the pigs, and lastly the cow; besiles, I 
shouldn’t wonder if some of Emily's admirers should 
callon her this evening—never any saying when 
Captain Broad may come in.’’ 

‘Now, brother, you are too bad!’ said Miss 
Emily, as she bustled about her bonnet and shawl. 
‘Now that’s all made up out of the whole cloth. 
Captain Broad called last week a’Monday to talk to 
you aboutthe pews, and hardly spoke a word to me. 
You oughtn’t to say such things, cause it raises re- 
ports.”’ 

“ Ah, well then, I won’t again,’’ said her brother. 
‘“T believe after all it was Captain Badger that called 
twice.”’ 

“ Brother!” 

* And left you a basket of apples the second time.” 

‘‘ Brother, you know he only called to get some of 
my hoarhound for Mehitable’s cough.” 

“Oh yes, I remember !’’ 

“Tf you don’t take care,’’ said Miss Emily, “I'll 
tell where you call.”’ 


home to see to them, so if the Captain will set us | 





Having done all this she took htr knitting work, 
and stationed herself just opposite to her brother. 

It was fortunate for Miss Emily that the era of 
daily journals had not yet arisen upon the earth, be- 
cause if it had, after all her care and pains, her 
brother would probably have taken up the evening 
paper, and holding it between his face and her, have 
read an hour or so in silence; but Mr. Sewell had 
not this resort. He knew perfectly well that he had 
excited his sister’s curiosity on a subject where he 
could not gratify it, and therefore he took refuge in 
a kind of mild, abstracted air of quietude which bid 
detiance to all her little suggestions. 

After in vain trying every indirect form, Miss Emily 
approached the subject more pointedly. 

** T thought that you looked very much interested in 
that poor woman to-day.” 

“She had an interesting face,’’ said her brother, 
dryly. - 
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and the very dew-drops hear no sound; so many 
souls blossom into grace and the world hears neither 
whirlwind nor moral hurricane.”’ 

3. Let me entreat you not to be discouraged if your 
searchings after the Savior do not bring an immediate 
assurance of pardon and of peace. Christ parried the 
Syrophenician woman’s entreaties in order to test the 
sincerity of her faith. If a heart’s happy hope were 
gained too easily, it might be valued too lightly. Give 
not up, my friend! if every hour were required to be 
spent in the search for Jesus until your dying day. 
But no such protracted experience need be yours. I 
fear that you do not grasp the full meaning of God's 
permission to come “ with boldness” to the throne of 
grace. Ask what you want, and a// you want. You 
are not a stranger at the door of the Great King. The 
King’s Son is ready himself to take in your petition, 
and intercede with his Almighty Father for you, and 
to press your suit. Despair never saved a sinner 








“Was it like anybody that you ever saw?” said 
Miss Emily. 

Her brother did not seem to hear her, but taking 
the tongs, picked up the two ends of a stick that 
had just fallen apart, and arranged them so as to 
make a new blaze. 

Miss Emily was obliged to repeat her) question, 
whereat he started as one awakened out of a dream, 
and said, 

“ Why, yes, he didn’t know but she did ; there were 
a good many women with black eyes and black hair 
—Mrs. Kittridge, for instance.”’ 

‘‘ Why, I don’t think that she looked like Miss Kit- 
tridge in the least,”’ said Miss Emily, warmly. 

‘** Oh well, I didn’t say she did,” said her brother, 
looking drowsily at his watch ; “‘ why, Emily, it’s get- 
ting rather late.” 

‘“ What made you look so when I showed you that 
bracelet?” said Miss Emily, determined now to push 
the war to the heart of the enemy’s country. 

** Look how ?” said her brother, lelsurely moisten- 
ing a bit of toast in his cider. 

* Why, Inever saw anybody look more wild and 
astonished than you did for a minute or two.” 

“1 did, did I ?’’ said her brother, in the same indif- 
ferent tone. * My dear child, what an active imagin- 
ation you have. Did you ever look through a prism, 
Emily ?”’ 

‘* Why, no, Theophilus ; what do you mean?” 

‘Well, if you should, you would see everybody and 
everything with a nice little bordering of rainbow 
around them; now the rainbow isn’t on the things 
but in the prism.” 

.“ Well, what's that to the purpose?” sailj Miss 
Emily, rather bewildered. 

‘Why, just this: you women are so nervous and 
excitable that you are very apt to see your friends 
and the world in general with some coloring just as 
unreal. Iam sorry for you, childie, but really [ can’t 
help you to get up a romance out of this bracelet. 
Well, good-night, Emily, take good care of yourself, 
and go bed;” and Mr. Sewell went to his room, leav- 
ing poor Miss Emily almost persuaded out of the 
sight of her own eyes. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 


TO THE SEEKER AFTER CHRIST. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 








Ang thefe yo longer any inquirers in o2r congrega- 
tiops? Amid the financial anxieties, are there none 
anxious about their souls? Amid the civil commo- 
tions about saving the Union, or saving the cause of 
freedom, is there no awakened sinner crying out, 
‘“What shall J do to be saved from the wrath to 
come?” We do not doubt that among the tens of 
thousands who sit weekly around The Independent— 
as round a well-spread table—there must be many 
who are even now seeking after Christ. To make 
this search successful, two or three things must not 
be forgotten. 

1. Remember, then, my anxious friend! in the first 
place, that simply to feel anxious is not enough. You 
may have great depth and intensity of feeling ; it may 
sometimes amount to agony. If that feeling is the 
legitimate contrition of a conscience awakened to the 
enormity of sin, then thank God for it. 
be content with mere feeling. 
a soul. 


But do not 
Tears never yet saved 
Hell is full of weepers weeping over lost 
opportunities, perhaps over the rejection of an offered 
Savior. Your Bible does not say, weep and be saved. 
It says, believe and be saved. Faith is better than 
feeling. Even faith in the abstract is not enough ; 
without “ works,’’ without action, faith is dead. 





““Come, Miss Emily, you mus’n’t mind him,” said 
Miss Roxy , “‘ we all know his ways.”’ 

And now teok place the grand leave-taking, which 
consisted tirst of the three women’s standing in a 
knot and all talking at once as if their very lives de- 
pended upon saying everything they could possibly 
think of before they separated, while Mr. Sewell and 
Captain Kittridge stood patiently waiting with the 
resigned air which the male sex commonly assume 
on such oecasions—and when after two or three 
*“Come Emily’s”’ the group broke up only to form 
again on the door-step, where they went at it harder 
than ever, and a third occasion of the same sort took 
place at the bottom of the steps, 
at last obliged by main force to drag 
in the middle of a sentence. 

Miss Emily watched her brother shrewdly all the 
way home, but all traces of any uncommon feeling 
had passed away—and yet, with the restlessness of 
female curiosity, she felt quite sure that she had laid 
hold of the end of some skein of mystery, could she 
only find skill enough to unwind it. 

She took up the bracelet and held it in the fading 
evening light, and broke int arious observations 
with regard to the singularity of the workmanship. 

Her brother seemed entirely absorbed in talking 
with Captain Kittridge about the brig Anna Maria, 
which was going to be launched from Pennel’s wharf 
next Wednesday. 

But she therefore internally resolved to lie in wait 
for the secret in that confidential hour which usually 
preceded going to bed. 

Therefore as soon as she had arrived at their quiet 
dwelling, she put in operation the most seducing 
little fire that ever crackled and snaoped in a chirm- 


Mr. Sewell was 
his sister away 


ney, well knowing that nothing was more calculated 





| 


| the 


to throw light into any hidden or concealed chamb 
of the soul than that enlivening blaze which danced 
so merrily on her well-polished andirons, and mad 
old chintz sofa and the time-worn furniture so 
rich in remembrances of family comfort. 

She then proceeded to divest her brother of his wig 
and his dress-coat, and to induct him into the flowiog 
ease of a study gown, crowning his well-shaven head 
with a black cap, and placing his slippers before the 
corner of the sof. nearest the fire. She observed hfm 
“with satisfaction sliding into his seat, and then she 
trotted to a closet with a glass door in the corner of 
the room, and took down an old, quaintly shaped 
silver cup, whieh had been an heir-loom in their 
family, and was the only piece of plate which their 
modest domestic establishment could boast, and with 
this down cellar she tripped, her little heels tapping 





lightly on each stair, and the little hum of a song 
coming back after her as she sought the cider barrel. 
Up again she came, and set the silver cup, with its 
clear amber contents, down by the fire, and then 
busied herself in making just the crispest, nicest little 
square of toast to be eaten with it—for Miss Emily 
had conceived the idea that some little ceremony of 
this sort was absolutely necessary to do away all 
possible ill effects from a day’s labor, aad secure an 





uninterrupted night’s repose. 


‘‘ The devils believe and tremble.”” There is not an 
atheist, no! nor an indifferent trifler, in the world of 


| Woe. The devils believe, but they do not obey God 


or love God. You must obey as well as believe. 
Begin, then, to practice on your first promptings of 
duty. Try to walk; if not able to walk, then creep ; 
but do not lie still, vainly longing to be a Christian, 
without trying to be a Christian. Do not wait for 
more emotion. Act out your present feelings. Degin 
to discharge duty from principle and with a purpose 
to please Christ. We will not dictate what it shall 
be; but let us ask a suggestive question or two. 
Ilave you ever prayed with your family? Or if you 
have no family, have you ever prayed with your room- 
mate? Try it. No matter if there is some staring, 
or even some smiling. People sometimes smile to 
keep from crying. You need to pray where your 
prayer will do yourself good at the same time that it 
does others good. Have you an intimate friend or 
kinsman that is yet living without God? Then take 
bim by the hand and invite him to Christ. Helping 
others you will help yourself. And it is well to begin 
practicing the generosities of the Gospel at once. 
Christ will rejoice in the honor you bring to him by 
trying to lead a sinner unto him. 

Do you owe an old debt, that was outlawed long 
Then go, and astonish your guondam creditor 
hy paying it up in full. Let him see that you are 
beginning to practice that divine code which says, 
“ Owe no man anything—but love.” in ‘some way, 
and in every possible way, crystallize your religious 
feelings into religious acts. 
hy works ; 


ago? 


You never will be saved 
but let us tell you most solemnly that you 
You 


of Christ 


never will be saved without works. 


Initist 
“keep the commandments,”’ or the love 
cannot be within you. 

2. Do not ask God to save you precisely as he has 
saved some others of whom you have read or heard. 
Do not judge your feelings by theirs. Judge yourself 
upon just as my friend A—— was?” “ Why do I not 
get views of Christ which Mr. B—— has?” 
God is @ sovereign, and will save you in his own way 
—not in yours. 


those 


He no more requires you to pass 
through the same experience with A—— and B——. 
than he requires you to look like them or to dress like 
them. His command is—repent and believe on Christ. 
Are you honestly and prayerfully struggling to do 
that? Then you are beginning to have a spiritual 
experience of your own ; and one of its beauties will 
be that it resembles exactly no other human expe- 
rience under the sun. Oh, how rich God is! He 
does not need to copy himself. He loveth to please 
his own sovereign skill. 
the gentlest touch of his love ; others he pryeth open 
with the heavy bar of arousing judgments. Some 
sinners are sweetly and quietly won to Christ ; others 
are driven to him through the hail-storm of threaten- 
ings and the thunderings of an upbraiding conscience. 
Spurgeon pithily remarks, ‘When the lofty palm of 
Zeilan puts forth its flower, the sheath bursts with a 
report which echoes through the forest ; but thousands 





of other plants of equal beauty open in the morning, 


by the Bible, and do not say, “ Why amI not wrought | 


here 


Some hearts he opens wit’: | 


yet. We are “saved by hope.” You lose everything 
by discouragement and retreat. You gain everything 
by pressing on. Suppose that Columbus, when 
within a few leagues of the West Indies, had yielded 
to despair, and sailed homewards. It was the last 
league sailed over that gave immortality to him, and 
a new continent to civilization. So it Will be the last 
decisive step of surrendering your whole soul to 
Christ that unlocks to you the eternal glories of the 
heavenly inheritance. 

I will not insult you by hinting even that you are 
not to be deterred by fear of ridicule. Only a fool is 
thus pushed back by a straw. He whois more afraid 
of the empty laugh of a trifler than he is of the indig- 
nant frown of a holy God, surely deserves to be cast 
off for ever. There is but one way to manage the 
nettle of ridicule ; touch it timidly and it shall prick 
thee, but grasp it with a firm hand and it crushes into 
a handful of down. Those who laugh at you to-day 
will love you to-morrow, when they see you are too 
earnest to be trifled with. 

4. Our last brief counsel is to cherish the Holy 
Spirit. He may be visiting you for the last time. 
His agency is indispensable. If he leaves you, you 
are lost. You need him to conquer your stubborn 
will, to change your affections from hatred to love ot 
God, and to purify the heart. He may be easily 
grieved. Quench not the Spirit. Incidents to illus- 
trate this danger are never out of place, and the 
following touching narrative has just met myeye. It 
fell from the lips of a faithful minister now in heaven. 
Said he: 

“During a revival of religion in Yale College, several 
years sgo, two young men were awakened at the same 
time. One of them had been remarkably correct in his 
general deportment, and was amiable in his disposition ; 
the other was a wild, frolicsome, sportive youth. As 
they walked one evening, they agreed to call upon the 
proiessor of theology and make known to him their 
anxiety, and seek advice. They came to the gate, when 
the amiable young man leaned over the fence and said, 
‘I believe I won’t go in; I don’t know as it will do me 
any good.’ His companion replied, ‘ You can do as you 
please ; but, for myself,I feel that I need all the counsel 
that men of experience can give ; I am resolved to go in.’ 
Here they parted. The former passed on. He smothered 
the flame in his own breast, and shrunk from the cross 
and from Christian counsel. He was soon found to be 
declining, not only in religious feeling, but in correctness 
of moral deportment; and before the time to graduate 
arrived, he had wandered so far as to be expelled from 
college for immorality ; he sunk rapidly in vice, went to 
the West Indies, and there died, not long after, a misera- 
ble sot. The other went in, opened his heart, and 
received direction in the way of life. He soon found 
peace in believing, entered the ministry, and now stands 
before you, a redeemed sinner, saved by grace.” 

Lay down this paper, inquiring friend, and betake 
yourself to prayer. Delay not an hour. On the 
delay of an hour—so insulting to the waiting Savior— 
hangs guilt enough to sink a soul. Life and death 
are set before you. Nothing is more certain than the 
uncertainty of human life. To-morrow you may be 
wrapped in your shroud, and your spirit be summoned 
to the presence of its God. What thou doest, do 
quickly. 


JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 
BY JUSTIN PERKINS, D.D 


Batu, England, Jan. 15, 1860. 

Messrs. Epitors: I passed the last Sabbath—my 
first Sabbath in England—in the charming solid old 
town of Bath—a name familiar to American Chris- 
tians, among other things, as associated with that 
eminent servant of God, the late Wm. Jay. In going 
to my lodgings, “ Percy Place” met my eye, cut in 
large letters in the soit Bath stone of which the build- 
ings here are all constructed. The sight of those 
words was electric, as occurring so often in the writ- 
ings of Mr. Jay. We proceeded a few steps, and 
“ there,”’ said my kind host, “is where he lived.” I 
felt strongly inclined to turn aside and make a pil- 
grimage to his study, where those “morning and 
evening exercises” that bless so many firesides and 
closets with “thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,” had been meditated and penned; tut I was 
informed that none of his family reside there, none 
even in Bath. His precious memory is sacredly cher- 
ished here by multitudes. 








I preached on the Sabbath 
tea portion of Mr. Jay's flock, which has become 
| ““two bands.” Rev. Mr. Bindiey, (whose wife is a 
} niece of the late John Angell James of Birmingham,) a 
| man of Mr. Jay's own choice, is pastor at the chapel 
where I preached. As the 
“there,” said he, “is his handwriting,’ which cov- 
ers half a blank page of the church Bible, in a char- 
acteristie note of acknowledgment to the donor. 

The followlng is a copy of the tablet over the pulpit 
of this chapel y 

“To the revered memory of the Rev. William Jay, 
who, after a faithful and protracted ministry of 65 years 
at Argyle chapel, in this city, entered into rest the 27th 
December, 1853, in the 85th year of his age. 

“Born in humble life, he was called, when but a youth, 
to devote himself te the preaching of the everlasting 
| Gospel. His natural endowments and holy life, com- 
| bired with the deep study of the Word of God and his 
single devotedness to his work, rendered him an able 
minister of Jesus Christ, and through him much people 
were added to the Lord. His numerous writings, in all 
parts of the world, will contribute to the comfort and 
edifeation of the Church of Christ to the end of time. 

“This church, founded after the resignation of his 
pastorate, records, with sincere affection, this grateful 
sense of his long and valued ministrations, and would 
glorify God in him.” 


we entered vestry, 





the different religious denominations, with a large 
A little 
The Bishop of 
Oxford recently visited Bath, and proposed to the 
rector to hold a meeting in his church in vehalf of the 
j Society for the Propagation of the Gespel in Foreign 
Parts. The rector refused his Lordship the use of 
| his church for that purpose, while the same good 


measure of fraternal sympathy among them 


incident will illustrate 


| 

A strong evangelical influence prevails in Bath, in 
| 

| this point. 
| 


| man has presided at the two public meetings just held 
, Which 1 have addressed, in company with Mr. 
Birch, the secretary, in behalf of the Turkish Missions 
Aid Society. 

My object leads me among the best portion of Eng- 
lish Christians, both Churchmen and Dissenters—this 
Society, in behalf of which I travel and speak, form- 
ing a noble platform which draws the hearts of be- 


the Society thus accomplishes in this country, would 
make it an object—to say nothing of the important | 
aid which it extends to ovr missions abroad, and of | 
the blessed influence which it ought to exert, and, I 
trust, does exert elsewhere, by handing its charities | 
over to American missionaries, not only of denoini- 
nations differing from many of the contributors, but | 
of another country. I trust that the churches of 
America and all Protestant Christendom, wil profit 
by so noble an illustration of the triumph of Chris- 
tian feeling and Christian principle. 

British Christians feel deeply for tee Syrian suffer- 
ers,and have already contributed thirty thousand 
pounds sterling for their relief. The French take ad- 





vantage of tiis sdpply, and turn ¢heir contributions ' 
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collected for those sufferers to the building ef sem- 
inaries for the young, to be under Jesuit control, 
which is in effect re-establishing the monasteries de 
stroyed by the Druses—a shrewd stroke of Jesuiti- 
cal policy, which however the Lord wili not prosper 
in the end. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITOL 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 








Wasuineron, D. C., Feb. 13, 1861. 

THREE weeks more, and the Thirty-Sixth Congress 
will have ended its existence. Three weeks more, 
and a compromise will have been agreed upon, or 
there will never be one made betwixt Freedom and 
Slavery. If these immensely important three weeks 
enn be passed over without witnessing the disgrace 
of the free states by the conduct of their representa- 
tives in Congress, all is well. 

A tremendous effort will be made to carry some- 
thing in the shape of the Crittenden amendment 
through Congress. The Convention of Commissioners 
it is thought will eventually recommend Congress to 
adopt the “border-state compromise.’ The vital 
provision in this compromise is that which prevents 
Congress and the people of a territory from interfering 
with slavery. It is a modified form of slavery-pro- 
tection, so smothered upin a profusion of words as to 
deceive the people. The Commissioners’ Convention 
will probably ask Congress to submit this proposition 
to the people. The cry willbe heard, “ You are not 
asked to indorse the compromise—only send it to the 
people.” I have heard distinguished Republicans, 
who have a reputation for firmness and courage at 
the North, privately make this plea fur a compromise, 
“We only submit the propositions to the people.” 
Thisis nottrue. A two-thirds vote of both branches of 
Congress in favor of any compromise would give it a 
tremendous advantage before the people. It would 
be everywhere claimed that a majority of the Repub- 
licans in Congress had indorsed and approved of the 
amendments thus referred to the peuple. 

At present there is no danger that the proposition 
to which I have alluded will pass either brancia of 
Congress. Whoever witnessed the remarkable scene 
in the House on Friday—the delivery of a compro- 
mise speech by Judge Kellogg of [linois—must be 
satisfied that three-fourths of the Republican mem- 
bers are opposed to giving slavery a grain more of 
protection than it possesses under the present Con- 
stitution. Mr. Kellogg spoke in favor of the border 
state compromise, and he is the first Republican mem- 
ber of Congress who has spoken in favor of any kind 
of slavery-protection. No friends surrounded him— 
not a Republican cheered him on. When he was 
through, no Republican congratulated him, though 
Democrats and slave-state members came up in large 
numbers to thank him. The Republicans sat through 
the speech in gloomy silence ; and that silence and so- 
berness spoke volumes against the proposition to give 
slavery any additional guarantees or protection. This 
Congress will do no such wicked or foolish thing. It 
is possible that the territorial question may be set- 
tled by bringing New Mexico into the Union as a 
state, but the demand of the slave states will not be 





| his treason. 





heeded by this Congress. It is barely possible also 
| that a National Convention will be called, but it is 
| more probable that no measure will be agreed to. 
| Within two or three days the anti-compromise feel- 
ing has strengthened among the members of Con- 
| gress. Even the members in favor of moderate con 
cessions despair of doing anything which will bring 
| back the secedant states. They will never voluntari- 
| ly come back without concessions which would shock 
| the people of the North, and which they can never 

obtain. What good will it do, then, to make a com- 

promise with the border slave states? Every one of 
| them declares its purpose ty go with the Gulf states 
| unless something is done which will bring back the 
lost states. That ‘something ”’ the free states can 
never grant. 

Mr. Lincoln will soon be here, and his wishes will 
have great weight in deciding the action of Congress. 
If he is opposed to any adjustment till after maugura- 
tion, then there will be none; but if he favors any 
one of the numerous plans of compromise before Con- 
gress, it may be successful. The course of the next 
Administration in reference to the seceding states, is 
already foreshaduwed by the action of Congress. The 
House of Representatives has already passed an act 
authorizing the Postmaster-General to withdraw postal 
facilities from those states in which the Federal laws 
are not obeyed and respected. This act, or one simi- 
lar to it, will pass the Senate. Another, giving the 
power to the President of declaring ports where the 
United States revenue laws are not observed no 
longer ports of entry, will also be passed befure Con- 
gress expires. The new Administration then will 
withdraw postal facilities from the disunion states, 
will declare Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, aod 
other places no longer ports of entry, and if a foreign 
vessel attempts to carry a cargo into those ports she 
will be liable to seizure at any moment by our revenue 
cutters. The fortresses now in our possession will be 
defended, and here matters will rest, perhaps for a 
long time. 

The immediate danger now is of disaster at Fort 
Suniter. Major Anderson will be starved vut before 
July, and if the South Carolina troops hold fire, refus- 
ing to make an attack, itis very evident that the new 
Administration may soon produce a collision hy at- 
tempting to re-enforce the fortress. Men and provisions 
must ere long be sent to Major Anderson, or the for- 
tress will be lost to the United States. Military men 
here assert that it is almost if not quite impossible to- 
send in re-enfurceme nts to the garrison. Mr. Lincoln 
must determine the matter at an eariy day, for Mr. 
Buchanan has never attempted to do more than to 
push the whole difficulty over upon the shoulders of 
his successor. 

The secession-compromise dc bate is to be contgnued 
another week in the House. Mr. Oorwin says he is 
waiting to get a little light from the Convention of 
Commissioners. Let him wait till after the fourth of 
March before he moves the previous question, and he 
will get more light still, perhaps. Winter Davis of 
Baltimore made a brave speech in the House the 
other day. He advocated the Adams plan of adjust- 
ment, but argued with great power against slavery- 
proteetion. He declared that the Union men of 
Maryland would figrt for the Unien in case the 
secessionists attempted to drag the state by a major- 
ity vote out of the Union. They would cali upon the 
Federal Government to defend them, and if they must 
die, they would fall with the stars and stripes above 
them. 

In the Senate, Andrew Juhnson of Tennessee made 
a powerful anti-secession specech. Itlasted two days, 
and it Was quite as able as it was long. He was 
| Very sarcastic upon Wigfall and Benjamin. The 

former had his revenge a day or two after in calling 

the Tennessee Senator “a tailor’—alluding to the 
well-known fact that Mr. Johnson, at the age of 
twenly-one, Was a tailor on his bench. There was 
no reply to Johinson’s impregnable Union arg iment, 
and when a@ man is floored in argument he is apt to 
resort to personalities. The presence of such a man 
as Wigfall in the United States Senate is a disgrace 
to the nation and the age. This disgrace is some- 
what alleviated, however, by the fact that his Demo- 
cratic comrades are ashamed of bim. He glories in 
He avows sentiments the most shocking, 
the most diabolical, with the gust of a camp-meeting 
orator. It is well-known here that he has advised 
several of the outrages committed at the South—vet 
he goes unmolested through our streets, on good 
terms with the very Government which he is endeav- 
oring to destroy. 
The Compromise Convention has made no nea iway 





lievers of that stamp together; and the good which | as yet. It is for the most part compesed of able men. 


But it is feared that the compromisers are a m ajority 
in the Convention. If it is possible some kind of a 
compromise will be manufactured, but if it is impos- 
sible for the committee of one from a state to agree 
to anything, it is expected that a resolution will be 
passed, recommending Congress or the states to call 
a National Convention. 

The Northern Democrats in Congress are as much 
divided on the question of “ coercion ” as the Repub- 
licans are on the New Mexico proposition. Half the 
Democrats are unconditional submissionists, while 
the rest demand the enforcement of the laws in the 
rebellious states. Messrs. Sickles and Ovoehrane of 
New York are at the head of the law-and-order wing 
of jhe Democracy. 


SL. 
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Sermons 


BY 


Henry Ward Beecher.* 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 


H. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the States 
Southern District of New York.) — — 


“For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.""—Rom. xrv, 17, 


It is a part of that nature given to the soul, that 
every one of its faculties, when acting in right direc- 
tions, and under sufficient excitement, should expe- 
rience pleasure ; and when that pleasure is so great 
that it gives forth positive manifestations, in what- 
ever way, by word, by action, or even by a simple 
expression of the countenance, it is called joyfulness. 
The condition of any faculty that, in a high state ef 
normal excitement, glows with satisfaction, and emits 
tokens of pleasurable emotions, is called joyfulness. 

Of course, then, joy is not one and the same thing 
always, since it only expresses a highly excited and 
pleasurable state of affection or sentiment. And itis 
as different as are the various faculties of affection 
and sentiment. There is a joy of hope, a joy of cau- 
tion, a joy of courage, a joy of love, a joy of rever- 
ence, a joy of benevolence, of reason, of imagination, 
of conscience, of mirth, of self-respect, of admiration, 
and of every one of the feelings besides. Joy differs, 
then, not merely in degree, but in kind. 

It is something remarkable that in this formula of 
supreme Christian qualities contained in the text, 
joy should be one. “ The kingdom of God’’—or, as we 
should express it now, religion in the soul—* is not 
meat and drink.” That term meat and drink is 
spent. It once was full of meaning ; but it is purely 
historical now, for we have nothing that answers to 
it. At the time when the church was rent with ques- 
tions of sacrifice—of meat-offerings and drink-offer- 
ings—and when conscience itself was made to turn 
on duties in matters of that kind, there was great sig- 
nificance in this expression. It came to signify, sub- 
stantially, worship, in many instances. The kingdom 
of God, or true religion, does not consist in any mere 
act or form of offering or worship: it consists in 
moral qualities—in “righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Righteousness includes all that which conscience 
gives to a man—truth, equity, uprightness, justice. 
It includes a fair, honest, straightforward, elear char- 
acter, made so, of course, not by conformity to 
worlcly views and customs, but by the power of the 
eternal world, and of God’s own truth-inspiring mind, 
acting on our conscience. 

And when the mind is thus essentially honest and true, 
in all its parts, next is peace, both in the mind and in 
the kingdoms of this world. First there must be 
righteousness, and then you may hope for peace ; but 
not before—for peace results from harmony among 
the mind's faculties, and from @ normal activity, with 
the appropriate remunerations of such activity. 

But when a just and true soul, balanced and har- 
monized, is graciously inspired by God's Spirit, it 
glows and shines, it joys and rejoices; and it is then 
in the condition to take the third element of religious 
experience, which is joy—radiant joy. 

Joy is not only a high Christian attainment, but 
joyfulness is a duty. You ought to be joyful. Joy is 
net to be made a luxury. It should not be considered 
as amere grace of embellishment; as a permissible 
thing which one tay seek or let alone, as he pleases. 
It is a state springing from reasons which make it 
obiigatory. It is to be sought for; the obstacles to it 
are io be removed; its benefits and uses are to be 
explored ; and its instrumentality for good upon others 
is to be understood and employed. 

There is a popular impression that religion is char- 
acteristically grave, and sometimes even gloomy. 
This arises in part from the remaining influence of 
ascetic views which yet linger in religious literature 
and teaching. There is a great deal of asceticism 
that is not yet burned out. You seldom hear death 
spoken of without the strongest elements of the as- 
cetic being associated with it. There are very few 
Christian men that can pray at a funeral, and not bor- 
row from the language of heathenism. 

In part, also, this impression that religion is gloomy 
arises from not understanding those Christian mo- 
tives which lead us to refuse and repress certain 
kinds of worldly and unregulated gayety, in favor of 
higher and better joy. 

And sometimes, perhaps, it arises from the ex- 
ample of melancholy Christians. It oftentimes is the 
case that we are conversant, in the earlier periods of 
our own life, with the lives of Christians who struggle 
much, whose disposition is sad and despondent, and 
who are therefore unhappy, and we take our whole im- 
pression of religion from them. 

But whatever may be the origin of this popular 
impression, it is not true. I do not mean by that 
that there is no sadness in religion ; because religion 
is the carriage of a man’s whole nature according to 
right rules and principles, from beginning to end, and 
the attempt to do this implies conflicts, contests. 
There are periods in the life of every Christian in 
which there is more or less self-denial and suffering. 
But the more there is of suffering in a man’s religious 
experience, the lower is his religion. That is dross 
in the proportion in which he is unhappy, and the 
higher it rises, the more radiant does he become; so 
that the sadness and sorrow which there is in it 
springs from the want or imperfect state of his 
religious experience, and not from the quality of the 
thing itself. 

There is, also, among Christians, a prejudice, on 
the other hand, against joy. They believe, rather, in 
the sterner virtues—in strifes, in endurance, in con- 
science, in sobriety of soul, and what are called vig- 
orous and manly traits. Nor can they bring them- 
selves to think that one who is habitually gay and 
joyful can either be very deep in his moral convic- 
tions, or very spiritual-minded. There are a great 
many Christians who maintain, as a matter of duty, 
that which, as a matter of duty, they ought to sweep 
away. They preclude all joy, and carry themselves 
with a kind of reverent gravity, as though religion was 
of that nature. They look with sadness, and even 
with rebuke, upon persons that are gay and cheerful ; 
and when a person breaks out into transports of jovs 
fulness, they think he 
priety. 

Now it may be proper to say that we oftentimes do 
not discriminate between that joy which springs from 
men’s secular nature, their worldly feelings, and that 
joy which springs from the affections and the senti- 
ments. The first, exclusively, is very apt to lead us 
astray from duty. The joy that springs from the ex- 
citement of our lower nature, although it is in its 
own proper sphere normal and right, is, if it is the 
only joy, apt to mislead us, and take us further than 
we showd go. But the joy which springs from eur 
higher sentiments and affections, while it leads us 
up and away from frivolity, leads us toward depths 
of moral desire ; it leads us toward God. 
with righteousness and with peace, and belongs to 
the fruits of the Spirit of God. 

If we go back to the Old Testament, we shall find 
joy not only recognized abundantly as a fit experience 
for religious moods, but provided for and incited. 
The worship of the Jews was more than joyful, at 
times: it was boisterous!y so. The many feasts and 
festivities which they celebrated were eminently Joy- 
ful, and expressive of joy. If you were to utter 
forth what David’s Psalms express; you would seem 
to be beside yourself with ecstacy. There is no read- 
ing in this world that it is so impossible for a man to 


transcends all bounds of pro- 


Joy sorts 


spirit, or at least in the gravest spirit, were originally 


instituted and administered in the spirit of joy in its 
highest key. 

The Christian Sabbath we have been taught to ob- 
serve asa day of vailing and seclusion, and often of 
positive sadness ; as a day stripped of everything like 
enjoyment. Not so was the Sabbath observed in 
primitive times. It was observed as a day of fes- 
tivity and high joy. The assembling together of 
Christians for worship was always, in one part or 
another, an occasion for great joyfulness, which at 
times became tumultuous. 

The celebration of the Lord’s Supper, strange as it 
may seem to us, was meant to be joyful, and origin- 
ally was joyful. It was on the side of joyfulness that 
the earliest defections in this matter took place. 
Unregulated natures took it up and carried it to ex- 
cess. And if you study Paul’s directions to the 
Corinthian Church, you will find, not that he rebuked 
joyfulness, but that he recognized it as having been 
so employed as to lead to irregularities. These he 
pruned off, but he did not rebuke the joyfulness. It 
was not till three hundred years after it was insti- 
tuted, that the Lord’s Supper was celebrated as a sad 
rite. 

The social meetings of Christians, from house to 
house, are spoken of as having been joyful festivals, 
where they broke bread and ate meat with gladness. 

All the way through, you shall find that the early 
Christians were joy-bearing men. They were taught 
that religion was a joyful thing, that its office was to 
inspire them with noble, holy joys, and that they 
should exhibit these joys before men; and they did 
eXhibit them before men. The spirit of joy was a 
part of the power and significance of the early church. 

Joyfulness, then, is a Christian duty. It is not only 
our duty to attain some degree of right feelings, but it 
is our duty to carry these feelings to such a hight 
that they shall shine and glow with pleasure. 

1. It is wrong to exhibit chiefly, as we are in daj- 
ger of doing, the negative side of religion, its refusals, 
its limitations, its pains, its healing processes. Sup 
pose that in attempting to set forth the delights of 
learning, one should represent the dog-eared spelling- 
book, a boy stewing in stupefactions, and all the 
unwelcome tasks and perplexities which are conco.a- 
itant to an education? These things are no part of 
the representation of the joy of literature, though it is 
through them that one must come to it if he experien- 
ces it. Suppose that in descanting upon the joys of 
health, one shguld set forth all the stages through 
which he has gone from sickness up to health, de- 
scribing the sick-roem, the disgustful potions, the 
nursing, the ten thousand things that weary and 
harass the convalescent ? These are not concomitants 
of health, though they may be necessary to the pro- 
cess of procuring it. 

Now there are many things in religion that stand 
connected with the process of education and of heal 
ing, Which make it necessary for us to bear the cross, 
to deny ourselves, to suffer more or less pain; but 
these things belong to the negative side, and it is 
wrong to put that side in such prominence that men 
of the world shall take their idea of religion from these 
instrumental processes. : 

There is also a positive side to religion. There fs joy 
connected with it; joy in God ; joy in trust and hepe ; 
joy in conscience ; joy in love ; joy in the Providence 
which overrules and watches all men’sinterests ; joy in 
redemption ; joy in the Holy Spirit ; joy in the antici- 
pation of heaven; joy on every side. These belong 
to every real Christian, in a greater or less measure ; 
and it is the side of religion to which they belong that 
ought to be exhibited. 

You do not think it needful to bring all the dross 
that is in the gold from California to exhibit it. You 
think it is enough to bring the gold and exhibit that. 
And it is not needful that you should exhibit all the 
dross of experience, and make it equal-to the real ex- 
perience of Christian iife. The point where the soul 
catches the light of heaven; the point where the Holy 
Ghost, resting on the affections, kindles them into re- 
sponsiveness to God—that is the point where the 
world should begin to see religion. 

2. A state of mind capable of moral joy is a state 
eminently imbued with the Spirit of God, and much 
more potent as aninstrument of Christian life, than 
is care, or fear, or hopeless anxiety. There are a 
great many who suppose that the pressure of anxiety 
is quite indispensable to continuance in well-doing. 
I hold, on the contrary, not only that joy is more 
wholesome to the mind in every way, but that it is a 
better instrument to work with, than anything of the 
nature of anxiety. You know it is so in everything 
but religion. A happy child behaves a great deal 
better than an unhappy one. A cheerful work- 
man is worth a shilling a day more than one that 
is not cheerful. A hopeful, whistling neighbor is 
worth two that are desponding and will not whistle. 
Men that have spring and elasticity of spirit make 
better members of society than men who have not, 
even ina lower sphere. And if you rise toa higher 
sphere, the same thing is true. There is not one duty 
that a Christian is called to perform, there is not one 
thing that he is encouraged to undertake, there is not 
one victory that he is exhorted to achieve, in which 
he will not find more potency in joyful than in sad 
states of feeling. A mind-stroke kills the devil, often. 
You can give a flash of zeal, a stroke of faith, which 
will annihilate the force of a temptation. 

Gardeners know that fumigations of tobacco are 
inadequate devices for getting rid of aphides that 
cluster on plants. The truest remedy for these things 
is to make the plant outgrow them. Give it nourish- 
ment so that it shall grow faster than they can take 
possession of it, and its growth will deliver it from 
all insect invasion. And there are ten thousand 
insect, pestiferous temptations, that creep in and 
trouble the soul, which can be most easily overcome 
by moral growth. Mold and mildew collect on plants 
where there is no vigor and no growth, but where 
there is viger and wholesome growth the plant goes 
bravely on to blossom and fruit. And in life there 
are ten thousand evils that do not touch a happy man 
which cluster upon an unhappy man. And where 
evils do touch a man, if the moral sentiment in him 
is so alive and so forthputting that it cannot be 
pressed, he does battle better, and 
easier than he otherwise could. 

The person that is spectacled with care, and mag 
nifies everything ; that sighs often, and looks sad and 


helps himself 


} moping at the events of life, must have a very hard 


time to get into the kingdom of God. 
perilous to undertake to fight the battle of a Christian 
in such a mood. I have no doubt that some who do 
it will get to heaven, but I think they will find the 
road a hard one. Ido not think God ealls us to live 
in the minor key ; I do not think we are called to be 
crape-wearers : we are called to be light ; to be joyful ; 
to feel here foretouches of our future birthright. We 
are God's; we live in his world; we are redeemed by 
his grace ; we are called by the power of his Spirit ; we 
have felt some touches of it in our soul; we have 
said to him, “ Our Father,”’ and felt back his answer; 
and we know that whatever comes—foy or sorrow 
things present or things to come, things visible or 
things invisible—nothing is to separate us from: him. 
These things being so, who can touch us to harm us ? 

3. Any @¢hristian sentiment that it is worth our 
while to have at all, it is worth our while to have at 
concert-pitch—at a pitch so high that it eannot but be 
joyful. Many persons play on their hearts as a man 
plays on a violin who knows nothing abont chording 
it. The strings are all loose, and he trys to play 
while they are in that condition, till his intolerable 
screeching distracts the whole neighborhood, and 
they come to him, and say, ‘“‘ If you must have music, 
do, for heaven’s sake, tune your violin!” If it is 
worth your while to play at all, it is worth your while 


It is very 











read and maintain the reputation of sanity, as those 
Psalms. One would seem to be intoxicated if he 
were to manifest the full measure of feeling which 
they are calculated to inspire. Though the oriental 
mind had no mirth, or but very little, it had great 
hilarity, evidences of which abound throughout the 
Old Testament. It went all through the religion of 
the ancients. Nay, it was more significant there 
than anywhere else; and the Jew was never half so 
happy in the family, as in the temple, in the syna- 
gogue, or at the feast which took him out into booths 
and tents. It culminated in his religion. 

And if we come to the New Testament, not only is 
there no change such as does away with this joyful- 
ness, but there is an augmentation of it, rather. 
‘‘ God fill you with all joy and peace in believing,” 
says Paul. “The fruit of the Spirit,” he says again, 
“is love, joy, peace,” and so on. Peter says, “ Ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
Again, “ That ye may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” John says, ‘That your joy may be full’’— 
complete. Paul says again, “ Rejoice evermore.” 
And again, “ Rejoice in the Lord always; and again 
I say, Rejoice.” 

Nor were these exhortations neglected by those to 
whom they were originally addressed. The history 
of the early church is emphatic that it was, notwith- 
standing all its trials and persecutions, a joyful body. 
The primitive Christians were joyful men in the midst 
of all their tribulations. 

All the institutions of the primitive church and its 
celebrations, were conceived in a spirit of joy. Many 
af the thimgs that we administer in the most somber 


*Preached at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, and reported for 
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to play with yeur instrument at concert-pitch. Many 
persons keep their soul all unchorded, and with it in 
that state try to evolve a Christian life; but with all 
their sawing, they fail to produce any sweet melodies. 
Now if it is worth your while to have Christian expe- 
riences at all, it is worth your while to have them so 
in harmony with the laws of your own mind, and so 
accordant with God’s commands, that they shall be 
joyful experiences. 

1. The general spectacle of joy in Christian life 
and experience, is exceedingly influential upon men, 
while the opposite is repulsive to them ; for joy is it- 
self attractive and universally acceptable. We were 
made to desire it. We are so constituted as to be at- 
tracted by it. As plants follow the light, and, when 
they sprout in dark cellars, point their pale cheek 
toward any single ray that chances to find its way in 
through some crevice. <o the soul reaches toward 
that which is radiant ane joyful. It is its nature to 
do it. 

The spectacle of joy in the life and experience of a 
Christian, as the fruit of the Spirit, also honors God. 
Men will be inclined to draw near to a God the fruit 
of whose Spirit in the soul is joyful. If the soul is 
pure, if it is gentle, if it is loving, if it is radiant, if 
it is hopeful and trustful and courageous, and if 
wherever it goes it is sweeter than flowers, brighter 
than light, and more inspiring than music, do you 
suppose that men will not understand it? « Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
When aman has learned at any school to do any- 
thing well, the first inquiry is, “ Who taught you? 
Where did you learn this ?"’ If a man is a Christian 
as some men are prisoners, men feel, “I do not want 
his experience. If that is religion, I would rather be 
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without it.” But if a Christian is full of gracious af- 
fections and joyfulness, men say, ‘‘ Where did he get 
them?” and they begin reverently to long that they, 
too, may become Christians. It was not hard for the 
old prophet to say, “Let me die the death of the 
righteous ;” and it is not hard to say, now, “‘ Let me 
live the life of a Christian,” if the soul is full of 
purity, and aspiration, 4nd strength, and courage, and 
joyfuluess therein. ' 

5. Christian joy becomes the effectual judge and 
condemner of lower ‘and wicked jeyfulness. When 
Christians are clouded and moping, men find some 
sort of excuse for saying, “I will have none of their 
religion : I will find my own pleasure ;’’ but when 
Christians are more joyful in good than bad men are 
in evil, then there is no excuse for wickedness, and 
no one can say, “I am obliged to find joy in wicked- 
ness, for only there does it grow.” 

6. There are some special emergencies in which 
Christian joyfulness becomes amazingly powerful. 
In times of discouragement, in times of lonesomeness, 
when one is cut off from all sources of common sec- 
ular joy, if the Christian draws his supply from 
heaven, the spectacle reverses men’s experience, 
and speaks for God as almost nothing else can. If 
there is a way of living independent of ordinary 
earthly circumstances, men want to know it; and 
nothing convinces them that there is a secret channel 
through which God waters the heart, so much as to 
see an example of it. When aman walks crowned 
with honor and praise, and is surrounded by outward 
things calculated to make his life pleasant, men say, 
“Why should he not be happy? I would be, if you 
would give me all that he has got.” But when a man 
stands solitary, and yet is contented and happy, so 
that men wonder how he can be so; and when, more 
than that, he is radiant with joy—then is not his ex- 
ample powerful preaching for Christ ? 

In times when men’s affections have been wounded, 
in times of bereavement, when all others are heart- 
breken and disconsolate, if one’s soul is illuminated 
by a higher faith and a serener joy, if there is a light 
that shines down into his troubled heart, how con- 
vincing is his exainple! There is such an experience. 
It may not be for the weak, it may not be for all; but 
there is such a thing as having a joy in the Holy 
Ghost that quite lifts a man above the power of afflic- 
tion and bereavement. And a man walks never so 
strong as when he is most broken, most pierced. 
Christ, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross ; and his disciples, many and many, for the 
joy that wad before them, have endured their cross, 
and their trial, and shone bright all the way through. 
This men can hardly believe; but {when they are 
obliged to believe it, by seeing it exemplified in the 
real life of Christians, nothing is more satisfying and 
convincing. Indeed, men will not believe it until the 
utmost scrutiny and the utmost trial have proved it ; 
but when they are compe lled to believe it by actual 
demonstration, the controversy is settled so far as 
they are concerned. 

When other men are full of fear, trouble, and ap- 
prehensions, and God’s people abide in peace and 
joyfulness, then the Christian example is eminently 
powerful as a moral instrumentality. 

When losses really come on men, and their condi- 
tion is so changed that everybody says, “It is more 
than human nature can do to be cheerful under such 
circumstances,” if then Christians are so, their testi- 
mony is beyond all testimony in this matter. 
to what Peter says on the subject : 

‘“‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrec- 
tion of Jess Christ from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by the 
power of God through faith unto salvation ready to 
be revealed in the last time. Wherein ye greatly re- 
joice, though now for a season, if need be, ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations: that the 
trial of your faith being much more precious than of 
gold that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might 
be found unto praise and honor and glory at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ : whom, having not seen, ye 
love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet be- 
lieving, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” 

He saw it; they knew it; and many, blessed be 
God, have found it out since. There is a sense of 
heaven, there is a sense of imnmortality, that never is 
so real] to us as in the wreck of earthly hope ; as in 
the midst of worldly disappointments. There is a 
peace that never is known so well as when all things 
are shaken. There is a confidence that never is so 
clear and fullas when men are unstable, and their 
affairs are ready to perish. For God knows how to 
hide the soul in his pavilion till the storm is overpast ; 
God knows how to give peace amid all the disturb- 
ances of life. And if when other men weep your soul 
sings ; if when other men distrust you are eonfident ; 
if when other men waver you are firm; if Wher other 
men despond you are cheerful; if when other men 
sorrow you rejoice with exceeding great joy, you are 
speaking more words for your Master than perhaps it 
will be given you to speak for him in any other way. 

And now, my Christian brethren, if such be the 
nature of Christian joyfulness, and if such be its in- 
strumentality, is it not, as I said it was in the begin- 
ning, a duty? It is not a pleasure nor a luxury, 
merely. It is not from a selfish motive that we are 
to seek it. There is the glory of God init. There is 
the salvation of souls init. There is our own vie- 
tory in it. 

You may ask me, “Can every man be joyful?” 
Yes, every man. “Can all men alike be joyful?” 
No. There will be gradations in joy, as in every 
other Christian grace; but every man, in his own 

may be joyful, and every man may strive to 
increase in joyfulness. If you refuse it; if you 
thrust it from you; if you make up your mind that 
you cannot attain it before you begin to seek it; if 
you say, ‘It is a grace that belongs to saintship, and 
not to ordinary Christian experience,’’ then there will 
be no participation in it for you. But if you feel that 
it does belong to ordinary Christian experience, that 
it is a radiant circle which God puts about the soul 
as its crown, and that you have a right to your 
crown, as every other man has a right to his; if you 
seek for it as a thing to be desired, then it shall be 


yours. 


Listen 


measure 


And you will take notice that in those minis- 
trations where teaching is for cheerfulness, for joy- 
fulness, there the experience grows 

Among the things which I have to admire in other 
churches is this very joyfulness. Our Methodist 
brethren, especially, make fervidness of feeling a 
creat feature of their mode of worship, and the result 
is that we see in that denomination a greater propor- 
tion of joy and triumph than perhaps in any other. 
Though there may be other desirable things in which 
that church may be excelled by others, yet in the 
matter of joyfulness, of praising God, of bearing 
abroad their witness and testimony, they are eminent, 
showing that where joy is held up before the minds of 
men, where truth is employed to encourage this trait, 
where men are inspired to develop it, it is possible to 
maintain it. And although there are, and ever will 
be, variations in this, as in other things, according to 
the nature and circumstances and conditions of men, 
yet it is a heritage to every man that is to be sancti- 
fied. And you that are called of God, you that have 
a hope in Jesus Christ, have not only a duty, but a 
right of joy. lt is a part of that treasure which God 
has given you. And you should be increasingly joyful. 
The older you grow, and the nearer you come to the 
kingdom of heaven, the more your heart should shine, 
and the more your tongue should bear witness to the 
goodness of him that has redeemed you. And when 
men, having lived till their experience is large, and 
their faith is strong, are called to go home, and they 
pass away, leaving a testimony that is full of cheer 
and full of gladness, how they honor their Master! 
how they preach for him! Verily, the death of good 
men, like Samson's, is sometimes more powerful for 
good than their very life has been. 

May God give you the spirit of joyfulness, and 
teach you how to rejoice in God—how to joy in the 
Holy Ghost. 





ONE OF OUR READERS TO ONE OF 
OUR WRITERS. 


FROM & RURAL DISTRICT IN VERMONT, 
ToS. H. Tyne, D.D. : 

Dear Sir: I thank you a thousand times for the 
series of articles on *‘ The Lost One Found,” in Ths 
Independent. I bless you for the light of life in your 
own soul, and for the ability and willingness to com- 
municate to others—the tens of thousands who read 
The Independent—what gives you such joy, and what 
has been so often blessed to those who have attended 
upon your ministry. 

For more than twenty years I have been trying to 
proclaim the Gospel of Christ to the lost ; and nowhere 
have I found it expressed so clearly—so much 
as I would be glad to express it—as in the writings 
from your pen. Indeed, dear brother, I have availed 
myself of your ideas, words, and illustrations, in some 
two or three instances, in preaching to my own 
charge—and, I think, with great profit and interest to 
all who heard ; and it is my intention to be still more 
indebted to you. 

I am constrained to say so much to encourage 
you to go on in the use of your pen, doing so much 





to souls. In the meantime, though not a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, nor of the denomination 
represented by The Independent, yet I am, dear sir, 


ours, A. H. H. 
Passumpsic, Vt. 





FINIS. 


Tue end at last! how long I have been waiting, 
In toil, in hope, in patience, and in pain ; 

The question ever with myself debating— 
Will morning’s glory ever come again? 


For, in the beauty and the bloom of morning, 
My spirit looked beyond the bright’ning skies J 
And caught, far brighter than the East’s adorning, 
A blaze of glory with its dazzled eyes. 


Yes, it has come !—the wealth of orient beauty 
Lay in the sun, and never was withdrawn ; 
And, chastened by the clouds of doubt or duty, 

Life’s latter twilight is a waning dawn. 


North Shore, Staten Island. E. N. P. 





ITALIAN NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY REV. WM. PATTON, D.D. 


tome, January, 1860. 
My Dear Inperenpent : It is not easy to come at 
the truth as to passing events, and much more diffi- 
cult to divine the future, especially when everything 
depends upon the conduct of one man whose policy 
is dark. Itis only from what is actually doing that 
we make a guess of the ultimate. 


Position and Prospects. 


It is a fact undisputed that the siege of Gaeta 
lingers. All agree that solong as the French fleet 
guards it by sea, there is no hope of a speedy con- 
quest. Itis a peculiarly strong pesition, and is well 
provisioned. If the King’s troops remain true to him, 
he can defy the Piedmont army for a long time. It is 
a fact that so far from showing any intentions of re- 
moving the fleet, the Emperor considers it necessary 
to keep it there to prevent the Emperor of Russia 
from having a hand in Italian affairs. How long this 
necessity may last no one can now say certainly until 
the spring, when things will take shape in the north 
of Italy. It is a fact that all is not quiet in Naples— 
the delay to take Gaeta, and the activity of the Maz- 
zini party for a republic, as well as the zeal of the 
Garibaldians for their popular leader, and the want 
of a vigorous and well-appointed police force, cause 
the masses of the Neapolitans to heave. It cannot 
be disguised that long years of oppression have so de- 
graded the masses that they are at the mercy of every 
demigod. To-day they are‘all for Victor Emanuel, 
and if he does not or cannot meet their extravagant 
expectations,—for they all desire office,—then they 
are frenzied by the stirring appeals of some leader, 
and they are ready to raise the cry for some other 
form of government. It would not be strange if Vic- 
tor Emanuel should get tired of them. The impres- 
sion among the French circles here is that Napoleon 
is determined to carry out his plan of a confederacy 
of kingdoms in Italy. They openly say that Gaeta 
will not be taken—that the King of Naples will not 
leave—that in the spring Victor Emanuel and Gari- 
baldi will go to war with Austria, and that they will 
be thoroughly whipped—that Austria will pass into 
Lombardy—when Napoleon will enter declaring that 
the principles of the peace of Villafranca must be 
carried out, and that a new arrangement will be 
made, putting a prince, not Austrian, over Venetia— 
restoring the Grand Duke to Tuscany—the States of 
the Church to the Pope—and Naples to Francis II. 
all having one currency and the Code Napoleon. 
This is an old rumor revived—and revived to show 
that Napoleon has not deviated from his project of a 
confederacy. It will probably be circulated until the 
people are so accustomed to it as to welcome it as 
an end to the strifes and uncertainties of the present 
state of affairs. I find that the most intelligent 
Americans resident here, and who have most studied 
the affairs of Italy, have very little confidence in the 
union of all Italy under Victor Emanuel, though they 
would devoutly desire it. They see the difficulty of 
assimilating under one rule such discordant elements. 

There is at present no prospect that the French 
troops will leave Rome. So long as there remains a 
troublesome antagonistic Papal element in Franee, 
the Emperor cannot afford to relinquish the hold he 
now has upon the Pope and the seat of his empire. 
Nor will he. 

A New Plan. 


The perplexity has been how to allow the Pope to 
remain in Rome, and still have Victor Emanuel King, 
holding his court there. Ilere would be two courts, 
and two having supreme power, unless the Pope 
should be stripped of all courtly appendages. All who 
have studied the history of this city know that the 
section on the west of the Tiber, where is located St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, was not originally a part of 
Rome, nor was it included within the walls. It was 
added by one of the Leos, and a separate wall built 
around it, so that it really forms a ward or section by 
itself. Now the plan is to set apart this inclosure, 
which is known as the Lronire Ciry, for the residence 
and dominion of the Pope—allowing him supreme au- 
thority here; and then Victor Emanuel is to have 
Rome proper as his residence, and as the capital of all 
Italy. By this arrangement the Pope would have St. 
Peter's, the Vatican, and a section containing some 
20,000 people, without interfering with his spiritual 
powers as the Supreme Bishop. But it is one thing to 
make a plan, and quite another thing to get all the 
parties to consent to it. Affairs are far frem being 
settled. My own fears are that there will be a reac- 
tion. Still something, nay a great deal, has been 
gained. God grant that it may be permanent. 


The Pope and New Year’s Day. 

It is the custom for the corps diplomatic and other 
distinguished funetionaries to pay their respects ofli- 
cially to His Holiness. When afiairs are disturbed, 
all that the Pope says or fails to say is noted and be- 
comes the object of interest and discussion. A year 
since, when the representative of Napoleon presented 
himself, the Pope spoke in bitter complaint of the 
Emperor of France. This year the Pope maintained 
the most profound silenee, never making the slightest 
reference to the Emperor. He said he blessed thi 
French troops in Rome, also those in Syria and China, 
but no blessing for Napoleon. What does this mean? 
Hlas his ire evoled, or has it passed the power of 
words, and is best set forth by silence—contemptuous 
silence? All agree that there is no love lost between 
them. Each acts his part. 


The Pope Mistaken 

Seme time since, soon after the proclaiming of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, 
the Pope, in conversation with Dr. F., then a Papist, 
said that he was supremely anxious to carry this dog- 
ma, since he had the fullest confidence that the Holy 
Mother would feel herself so honored by this testi 
mony, that she would exert all her sacred influence 
with authority over her Son so to arrange the affairs 
of this world as to secure universal peace, and to ex- 
tend the triumphs of the Roman Catholic Church over 
the entire globe, so that all heresies would be eradi- 
cated, and particularly that there might never again 
occur such trials to the Chureh as those which af- 
flicted her in 1848. The Pope is believed to be a sin- 
cere old man, though very superstitious and devoted 
to the peculiar dogmas of the Papacy. But alas, alas, 
what wars have been waged in the Crimea, in China, 
in Italy—ah yes, in the very States of the Church! 
Alas, alas, what fears and trembling in the Vatican! 
Can it be that the Virgin was displeased by this pro- 
posed honor?’ At any rate, the Pope has missed a 
figure in his calculations. He must try some new 
honors, or, what is better, place the Virgin Mother 
where the New Testament leaves her. 

Lotteries. 

These are wonderfully active at the present time 
in Rome. They are drawn twice a week, and some- 
times oftener. The chances are placed as low as one 
baiocco, about equal to our one cent. There are also 
higher chances, so as to suit all customers. The 
tickets are placed so low that all may try their for- 
tunes. Thus the poorest of the poor are all excite- 
ment; they hang on to strangers, begging with all 
the intensity of actual starvation, and the baiocci they 
thus get are carried to the lottery-offices, which are as 
multiplied as are rum-holes in New York. Nay, the 
ticket-venders go about the street, ready to catch the 
poor who may have any change, and are sure to get 
it. Thus their hopes of a prize stimulate them, and 
though they have been disappointed a hundred 
times, they still are hurried on by their infatuation, 
and are kept miserably poor and made the most per- 
tinaciously whining beggars to be found on the face 
of the earth. But there is another side to this. 
While there are many bianks to a prize, somebody 
must pocket large sums of money—and into whose 
pecket, think you, does it go? It is not hard to 
guess, when we know that Rome is governed by 
priests. If as effective a system of drainage was 
applied to the Pontine marshes as is applied to the 
pockets of the masses, those marshes, instead of 
being the source of sickness and death, would pre- 


sent noble fields of precious frult. Were the thou- 
sands of priests in Rome turned out to cultivate the 
waste lands of the Campagna, instead of exhausting 
the pockets of the people, they would be more useful 
and happy, provisions would be cheaper and more 
abundant, and the people far better off. But this is 
an idea suited to the XIXth century, whereas Rome 
has not yet got out of the dark ages. 





THE OHIO HOLY STONES. 


Onx of those popular delusions, based on deliberate 
imposture, which so frequently occur in some parts of 
the United States, has lately begun its hopeful career 
in the greatest of the Western states, and has made 
such progress (under encouragement from men who 
ought to know better) as to make its exposure and 
condemnation the duty ef a journal like The Inde- 
pendent. 


A few months ago, an eminent American archeol- 
ogist presented to my notice what purported to be a 
fac-simile of a Hebrew inscription upon a queer- 
shaped stone, said to have been dug from the earth 
near the base of one of the great circular mounds 
near Newark, Ohio. At his suggestion, I wrote a 
full account of the matter, which I published in Har- 
per’s Weekly of September 1st—selecting that paper 
for the purpose on account of its facility of producing 
the pictorial illustrations of my article. The exposure 
of the fraud was generally pronounced complete and 
satisfactory ; but recent attempts have been made to 
revive and repeat the shallow imposture, which I am 
compelled to notice, in order to put a stop to these 
proceedings. 

I refer your readers to the Harpers’ publication fur 
the description and history of the swindle. 

The letters of the inscription are much more dis- 
tinct and better formed in the original transcript than 
in the copy which I published. Each character is as 
clear and plainly legible as the best and newest 
Hebrew type. The phrase pepuar Yenoyan is dis- 
tinct beyond the possibility of a mistake. Thess 
words are invariably translated—* the Word of tne 
Lorp’’—the peculiar reverence of the Hebrews for 
the name Jenoyan, compelling them to substitute for 
it the word Apnonal, in reading. Me.ex Enets is a 
clumsy phrase, nowhere occurring in the Bible. I 
never said it did. In good Hebrew it woald be Melek 
Ha-akeEts, With the article, as in the first verse of the 
Bible—where it certainly means “ ‘he earth,” and the 
whole earth, in spite of the objection of a German 
few correspondent, who apparently labors under the 
delusion that he understands the original language of 
the Pentateuch and the Psalms better than their 
inspired authors did. If Errrs means only “a land” 
or “a country,” then the Bible commences by telling 
us that “in the beginning God made the 
and” a country! 

The omission of the article, in the inscription on 
“the Holy Stone,’’ betrays the ignorance of the 
‘‘ shallow monster’ who devised the harmless forgery. 
Me.ek Erers should mean “ King of Earth.” Butas 
these two words never occur together in the Bible, 
he took the word which signifies ‘‘ king’? and the 
word for “‘ earth,”’ and placed them together as awk- 
wardly as a school-boy trying to write Latin after 
reciting his first day’s lesson in the grammar. The 
inscription which all the dabblers in this business 
call Kedosh Kedoshim is plainly enough (opuesn- 
QapHasHim. (The initial consonant is Qoph, not 
Kaph, and should therefore be expressed by a Q 
instead of a K, though we make no difference in the 
sound. The Greeks, having no Q, employed a K for 
it; but Gesenius and his followers very properly use 
the Q to distinguish this letter.) In Exodus xxx. 10, 
this phrase occurs, and is there translated “ most 
holy *’ in the common English version. Literally 
the two words, thus connected, signify “holy of 
holies,’ which is the Hebrew mode of expressing 
the superlative degree. In the New Testament, also, 
(Heb. ix. 8, x. 19,) the same phrase is translated 
‘hollest.”” It is there applied to the place within the 
second vail—in Exodus, to the altar of incense in 
that place. The true pronunciation of the. Hebrew 
is Co-rnesh Caw-tHaw-sheem,—the letter Daleth, 
(D,) without a dot in it, (Daghesh,) being pronounced 
like the English TH in the word rnov. 

Since I began to write this, I have received a copy 
of a little newspaper bearing a “* Masonic ”’ title, with 
the date of August 15th, about a fortnight previous to 
that of the publication of my former article on this 
subject. That paper occupies nearly two pages with 
a coarse engraving of the four sides of the “holy 
stone,”’ and a long attempt to make some rational 
meaning of the inscription. Among the expounders 
appears an eminent Jewish rabbi, (Raphall,) who 
has been made a victim through the agency of a 
Polish Jew, who evidently has little knowledge of 
Hebrew or of the Bible in any language. As to any 
‘Masonic ’’ interpretation or application of the mat- 
ter, I take it upon myself to say that any man who 
attempts it is not a true freemason, and subjects him 
self to just and severe censure for failure to perform 
the duty of exposing the imposture. 

An amusing and instructive book of respectable 
size could be made by collecting all the cases of such 
delusion that have occurred in this country within the 
last fifty or hundred years—beginning with the digging 
after “Captain Kidd’s money.’ Jo Smith’s dis- 
covery of the Mormon Bible was one of them. By a 
curious coincidence of names, Jo’s engraved golden 
plates were declared by him to have been 
buried in a hill near .V 
York. In. passing on the direct railroad between 
Rochester and Syracuse, the traveler has 
point a view of that hill, and of the whilom habitation 
of the women, bearing appropriate Fishy and Foxy 
names, Who invented the spirit-rappings, which hav 
since been developed in table-tippings and various 
furniture-capsizings, to the great pecuniary profit of 
the inventors and performers. 

The success of the Mormon imposture was, in 
probably, the first suggestion of the “ spirit-mediums,’ 
originating in the same neighborhood 

Some years ago there appeared an ann 
in The New Orleans Picayune of the disco. 
wonderful ancient Hebrew inscription in some 
part of Louisiana, or thereabouts. The account was 
greedily caught up in the North, and made the sub 
ject of elaborate comment and 
sundry “ wise men from the Hast” 
travel very far west, seem very prone to become 

‘wise above that which is written.’’ They filled 
many pages and columns with explanations, specula- 

meaning and origin of 
the marvel, till, at last, their publications came under 
the eye of the editor of The Picayune, (either Kendall 
or his partner LumspEn,) who immediately responded 
in an article expressing his astonishment at 
that he had * raised so much learned dust’’—adding 
his regrets that the writers had not looked al the date 
of the paper in which the Hebrew inscription had 
been published by him in accordance with a regular 
custom of The Picayune, to produce a harmless hoax 
every year On THE FIRST OF APRIL, by way of cele- 
brating ‘‘ All-fools’ day!!!” 

Among the unhappy victims of The Picayune’s 
anniversary joke were some of those who have just 
swallowed * the Ohio Holy Stone There are many 
people who seem to have been born into this vain 
world merely to illustrate the Hudibrastic 
that 


heavens 


found 
cark, Wayne county, New 


from one 


interpretation by 
who, when they 


tions, and surmises as to the 


finding 


aphorism, 


“Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 


No conceivable number of exploded canards and 
detected swindles thus gobbled up by them would 
seem likely to teach them sense or even caution 
They all appear to be afflicted with an innate defect 
of moral perception—of that instinctive sense by which 
many discriminate between the true and false, the 
credible and the absurdly improbable. 

There is a form of vulgar delusion which appears to 
be quite peculiar to this part of the world, and which 
consists in an idiotic or insane disposition to be dig- 
cing and grubbing into “ the bowels of the harmless 
earth” in a desperate search for treasures, pecuniary 
or spiritual, imagined to have been buried there by 
some persons at remote periods who have felt them- 
selves overburdened with such commodities. Need- 
ing an appellation to designate this class of dirt-eat- 
ers, I apply to them the name of THAUMATORYCTERES, 
(marvel-diggers,) and to that particular sort of them 
that are ever looking for inscribed stones as objects 
of stupid reverence, the title of LITHOLATERS, * 
worshipers.” oe 

Among instances of harmless impesture by walcn 
the easy and eager eredulity of such people has been 
played upon, was the case of the famous Chinese In- 
scription on brazen plates, disinterred near Nauvoo, 
in Jo Smith’s time, by one of his emulous disciples, 
who had been inspired with a belief that anew revel. 
ation, supplementary to the Book of Mormon, might 
be discovered by a systematic series of diligent dig- 
gings, somewhat on the plan lately adopted by Mr. 
David Wyrick at Newark, Ohio. A waggish blac K- 
smith in the neighborhood, happening to have in his 
possession an old damaged brass kettle, cut it up into 
segments of convenient size, each pierced with a 
bole at the upper end. He then stamped them with 
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Chinese characters, copied from the side of a tea- 
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chest, and strung all the pieces on a wire properly 
secured. 

In order to give them a becoming coat of rust, as 
evidence of antiquity, he immersed them in water 
containing one of the strong acids, and then buried 
them on the line of the explorations of the Mormon, 
who soon after dug them up, to his great delight, and 
the great wonder of his equally credulous fellow-hea- 
thens. ‘The inscriptions were copied and extensively 
circulated. One transcript of them was hung up in 
the great exhibition hall of the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington! Archeologists and polyglottists were be- 
sought to expound it. The characters were pro- 
nounced to be Chinese,—furnishing evidence that the 
people of the vast empire of Eastern Asia had, at 
some remote period of antiquity, crossed the Pacific 
Ocean, and penetrated to the center of North Ameri- 
ca!!! A learned Ohio antiquary engaged in the 
composition of a book upon the subject, but suspend- 
ed the work on receiving a true account of the hoax, 
given by the ingenious mechanic himself, after he had 
‘* had his laugh out.” 

A similar case occurred in Ohio, a little more than 
ten years ago, where a few beys brought forth several! 
stones, said to have been found under a stump, one of 
which bore the figures 1461. Others were tablets of 
mica, with angular marks, which some dabbler pro 
nounced, to be Runic inscriptions. They proved to be 
natural fissures, making with one another the regular 
crystalline angles of 60° and 120°. The boys con- 
fessed that they had scratched the date 1461 on the 
other stone. 

Speaking of litholaters, (or stone-worshipers,) I am 
reminded of one of the superstitions of the Irish 
peasantry, which may be regarded as one of the 
numerous fragments or relics of the fetishism which 
seems to have been the most ancient and prevalent 
form of pagan religion among a large portion of the 
human race. In some parts of Ireland, in cases of 
disease, search is made for a stone of peculiar natural 

shape, upon which a sort of incantation is performed 
in the presence of the sick, in fall faith that < 
will be effected, as inde ; often the case 
strong impression thus made on the nervo 
of the patient. 

My old friend, Captain Samuel W. Dewey, (famous 
for having sawed off t wooden head of Andre 
Jackson on board of the U.S. frigate Constitution in 
the Charlestown Navy Yard on the night of July 2 


1834,) informs me that, me years ago, when he 
was traveling in the western part of North Carolina, 
on a mineralogical survey he gold region 
ind ice d by many urg 
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mouth, nose, eyes, and ears of an 
Attached to it was this semi-poetic 
by some rustic sag¢ 
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I suggest to Barnum to open a special depart 
in his Museum as a depository of Holy Sto 
all parts of the country and of the world. Nod 
they can be numbered by! 
of Ephesus and the Caa'a ol 
aerolite. 

The exposure which I mace of this 
posture in Harper’s Weekl; 
impostors as to prevent them from a new « 
on public credulity, and oni jore 
rascally, and more manifestly an attempt 
money on false ‘pretenses, than that previo 
ploded. 

Several weeks have passed since my arch 
friend left his card for me with the notic 
another holy stone.” I find that The Ind 
received a long story about the humbug nearly 
at the same time when my friend was addressed on 
the subject. Other matters (political and professional) 
have since so largely occupied me that I 
been able to take up the matter; but will do so as 
soon as a place can be found for it in the columns of 
The Independent, which is not likely to be very soon 
inasmuch as the original date of this communication 
was October 24, 1860, and I suppose that the actual 
date of its publication will be February 14, 1861 

D. Francis Bacon 
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THE SOUTHERN MADNESS. 
BY NEAL DOW. 
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it 


¢ she has been outvoted and beaten; 


and she wil 
«“juiesee in the will of the majority, bat instantly 
and passionately tramples laws, compromises, and 
constitutions in the dust. , 
Straightway, our politicians set themselves at work 
to devise other temporary ¢ xpedients for calming the 
storm—other compromises, which must in their turn 
be inevitably swept away by the irrepressible antago 
nism between liberty and slavery. The str 
between freedom and despotism must be bitte: 
fierce if it come now—but it must certainly be In 
terrible when it comes, as come it must and will, U 
be postponed for the present by any arrangeme nt or 
compremise whatever. The country can never of In 
a better condition than now for the final settle mem of 
the great question, whether {ree labor or slave labor 
is to be the controlling interest on this continent and 
every consideration of prudénce and wisdom se¢ ns te 
indicate that the struggle should be permitted 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher.° 
SESE ET See 


“For the kingdom of Ged is not meat and drink, but right. 
cousnees, sod pence, and joy in the Holy Ghost.”—Row, ary. 17. 


It ts & part of that nature given to the soul, that 
every one of its faculties, when acting in right direc- 
tions, and under sufficient excitement, should expe- 
tienee pleasure ; and when that re is so great 
that it gives forth positive man in what- 
ever way, word, by action, or even by a simple 
expression of the countenance, it is called joyfulness. 
The condition of any faculty that, in a high state of 
normal excitement, glows with satisfaction, and emits 
tokens of pleasurable emotions, is called joyfulness. 

Of cours®, then, joy is not one and the same thing 
always, since it only expresses a highly excited and 
pleasurable state of affection or sentiment. And itis 
as different as are the various faculties of affection 
and sentiment. There is a joy of hope, a joy of cau- 
tion, a joy of courage, a joy of love, a joy of rever- 
ence, a joy of benevolence, of reason, of imagination, 
of conscience, of mirth, of self-respect, of admiration, 
and of every one of the feelings besides. Joy differs, 
then, net merely in degree, but in kind. 

It is something remarkable that in this formula of 
supreme Christian qualities contained in the text, 
joy should be one. “The kingdom of God"’—or, as we 
should express it now, religion in the soul—“ is not 
meat and drink.” That term meat and drink is 
spent. It once was full of meaning ; but it is purely 
historical now, for we have nothing that answers to 
it. At the time when the church was rent with ques- 
tions of sacrifice—of meat-offerings and drink-offer- 
ings—and when conscience itself was made to turn 
on duties in matters of that kind, there was great sig- 
nificance in this expression. It came to signify, sub- 
stantially, worship, in many instances. The kingdom 
of God, or true religion, does not consist in any mere 
act or form of offering or worship: it consists in 
moral qualities—in “righteousness, and peace, and 

joy in the Holy Ghost.’’ 

Righteousness includes all that which conscience 
gives to a man—truth, equity, uprightness, justice. 
It includes a fair, honest, straightforward, clear char- 
acter, made so, of course, not by conformity to 
worldly views and customs, but by the power of the 
eternal world, and of God’s own truth-inspiring mind, 
acting on our conscience. 

And when the mind is thus essentially honest and true, 
in all its parts, next is peace, both in the mind and in 
the kingdoms of this world. First there must be 
righteousness, and then you may hope for peace ; but 
not before—for peace results from harmony among 
the mind's faculties, and from a normal activity, with 
the appropriate remunerations of such activity. 

But when a just and true soul, balanced and har- 
monized, is graciously inspired by God’s Spirit, it 
giows and shines, it joys and rejoices; and it is then 
in the condition to take the third element of religious 
experience, which is joy—radiant joy. 

Joy is not only a high Christian attainment, but 
joyfulnees is a duty. You ought to be joyful. Joy is 
not to be made a luxury. It should not be considered 
as a mere grace of embellishment; as a permissible 
thing which one may seek or let alone, as he pleases. 
It is a state springing from reasons which make it 
obligatory. It is to be sought for; the obstacles to it 
are to be removed; its benefits and uses are to be 
explored ; and itsinstrumentality for good upon others 
is to be understood and employed. 

There is a popular impression that religion is char- 
acteristically grave, and sometimes even gloomy. 
This arises in part from the remaining influence of 
ascetic views which yet linger in religious literature 
and teaching. There is a great deal of asceticism 
that is not yet burned out. You seldom hear death 
spoken of without the strongest elements of the as- 
cetic being associated with it. There are very few 
Christian men that can pray at a funeral, and not bor- 
row from the language of heathenism. 

In part, also, this impression that religion is gloomy 
arises frem not understanding those Christian mo- 
tives which lead us to refuse and repress certain 
kinds of worldly and unregulated gayety, in favor of 
higher and better joy. 

And sometimes, perhaps, it arises from the ex- 
ample of melancholy Christians. It oftentimes is the 
ease that we are conversant, in the earlier periods of 
our own life, with the lives of Christians who struggle 
much, whose disposition is sud and despondent, and 
who are therefore unhappy, and we take our whole im- 
pression of religion from them. 

But whatever may be the origin of this popular 
impression, it is not true. I do not mean by that 
that there is no sadness in religion ; because religion 
is the carriage of a man’s whole nature according to 
right rules and principles, from beginning to end, and 
the atiempt to do this implies conflicts, contests. 
There are periods in the life of every Christian in 
which there is more or less self-denial and suffering. 
But the more there is of suffering in a man’s religious 
experience, the lower is his religion. That is dross 
in the proportion in which he is unhappy, and the 
higher it rises, the more radiant does he become; so 
that the sadness and sorrow which there is in it 
springs from the want or imperfect state of his 
religious experience, and not from the quality of the 
thing itself. 

There is, also, among Christians, a prejudice, on 
the other hand, against joy. They believe, rather, in 
the sterner virtues—in strifes, in endurance, in con- 
science, in sobriety of soul, and what are called vig- 
orovs and manly traits. Nor can they bring them- 
selves to think. that one who is habitually gay and 
joyful can either be very deep in his moral convic- 
tions, or very spiritual-minded. There are a great 
many Christians who maintain, as a matter of duty, 

that which, as a matter of duty, they ought to sweep 
away. They preclude all joy, and carry themselves 
with a kind of reverent gravity, as though religion was 
of that nature. They look with sadness, and even 
with rebuke, upon persons that are gay and cheerful ; 
and when a. person breaks out into transports of joy- 
fulness, they think he transcends all bounds of pro- 
priety. 

Now it may be proper to say that we oftentimes do 

not discriminate between that joy which springs from 
men’s secular nature, their worldly feelings, and that 
joy which springs from the affections and the senti- 
ments. The first, exclusively, is very apt to lead us 
astray from duty. The joy that springs from the ex- 
citement of our lower nature, although it is in its 
own proper sphere normal and right, is, if it is the 
only joy, apt to mislead us, and take us further than 
we should go. But the joy which springs from our 
higher sentiments and affections, while it leads us 
up and away from frivolity, leads us toward depths 
of moral desire ; it leads us toward God. Joy sorts 
with righteousness and with peace, and belongs to 
the fruits of the Spirit of God. 
. If we go back to the Old Testament, we shall find 
joy not only recognized abundantly as a fit experience 
for religious moods, but provided for and incited. 
The worship of the Jews was more than joyful, at 
times : it was boisterously so. The many feasts and 
festivities which they celebrated were eminently joy- 
ful, and expressive of joy. If you were to utter 
forth what David’s Psalms express ; you would seem 
to be beside yourself with ecstacy. There is no read- 
ing in this world that it is so impossible for a man to 
read and maintain the reputation of sanity, as those 
Psalms. One would seem to be intoxicated if he 
were to manifest the full measure of feeling which 
they are calculated to inspire. Though the oriental 
mind had no mirth, or but very little, it had great 
hilarity, evidences of which abound throughout the 
Old Testament. It went all through the religion of 
the ancients. Nay, it was more significant there 
than anywhere else; and the Jew was never half so 
happy in the family, as in the temple, in the syna- 
gogue, or at the feast which took him out into booths 
and tents. It culminated in his religion. 

And if we come to the New Testament, not only is 
there no change such as does away with this joyful- 
ness, but there is an augmentation of it, rather. 
“God fill you with all joy and peace in believing,” 
says Paul. “The fruit of the Spirit,” he says again, 
“is love, joy, peace,” and so on. Peter says, “ Ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
Again, “That ye may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” John says, “That your joy may be full”— 

complete. Paul says again, “Rejoice evermore.” 
And again, “ Rejoice in the Lord always; and again 
I'say, Rejoice.” 

_Nor were these exhortations neglected by those to 
whom they were originally addressed. The history 

of the early church is emphatic that it was, notwith- 
mate all its trials and persecutions, a joyful body. 
of sie — were joyfal men in the midst 
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pruned off, but he did not rebuke the joyfulness. It 

till three hundred years after it was insti- 
tuted, that the Lord's Supper was celebrated as a sad 
rite. 

The social meetings of Christians, from house to 
house, are spoken of as having been joyful festivals, 
where they broke bread and ate meat with gladness. 

All the way through, you shall find that the early 
Christians were joy-bearing men. They were taught 
that religion was a joyful thing, that its office was to 
inspire them with neble, holy joys, and that they 
should exhibit these joys before men; and they did 
exhibit them before men. The spirit of joy was a 
part of the power and significance of the early church. 
Joyfulness, then, is a Christian duty. It is not only 
our duty to attain some degree of right feelings, but it 
is our duty to carry these feelings to such a hight 
that they shall shine and glow with pleasure. 

1. It is wrong to exhibit chiefly, as we are in dan- 
ger of doing, the negative side of religion, its refusals, 
its limitations, its pains, its healing processes. Sup- 
pose that in attempting to set forth the delights of 
learning, one should represent the dog-eared spelling- 
book, a boy stewing in stupefactions, and all the 
unwelcome tasks and perplexities which are conco.a- 
itant to an education? These things are no part of 
the representation of the joy of literature, though it is 
through them that one must come to it if he experien- 
ces it. Suppose that in descanting upon the joys of 
health, one should set forth all the stages through 
which he has gone from sickness up to health, de- 
scribing the sick-room, the disgustful potions, the 
nursing, the ten thousand things that weary and 
harass the convalescent ? These are not concomitants 
of healih, though they may be necessary to the pro- 
cess of procuring it. 

Now there are many things in religion that stand 
connected with the process of education and of heal- 
ing, which make it necessary for us to bear the cross, 

to deny ourselves, to suffer more or less pain; but 
these things belong to the negative side, and it is 
wrong to put that side in such prominence that men 

of the world shall take their idea of religion from these 

instrumental processes. 

There is also a positive side to religion. There is joy 
connected with it; joy in God ; joy in trust and hope ; 

joy in conscience ; joy in love ; joy in the Providence 
which ovezrules and watches all men’s interests ; joy in 
redemption ; joy in the Holy Spirit ; joy in the antici- 

pation of heaven; joy on every side. These belong 

to every real Christian, in a greater or less measure ; 

and it is the side of religion to which they belong that 

ought to be exhibited. 

You do not think it needful to bring all the dross 

that is in the gold from California to exhibit it. You 

think it is enough to bring the gold and exhibit that. 

And it is not needful that you should exhibit all the 

dross of experience, and make it equal to the real ex- 

perience of Christian iife. The point where the soul 

catches the light of heaven ; the point where the Holy 

Ghost, resting on the affections, kindles them into re- 

sponsiveness to God—that is the point where the 

world should begin to see religion. 

2. A state of mind capable of moral joy is a state 

eminently imbued with the Spirit of God, and much 

more petent as an instrument of Christian life, than 

is care, or fear, or hopeless anxiety. Thera are a 

great many who suppose that the pressure of anxiety 

is quite indispensable to continuance in well-doing. 

Ihold, on the contrary, not only that joy is more 

wholesome to the mind in every way, but that itis a 

better instrument to work with, than anything of the 

nature of anxiety. You know it is so in everything 

but religion. A happy child behaves a great deal 

bettcr than an unhappy one. A cheerful work- 

man is worth a shilling a day more than one that 

is not cheerful. A hopeful, whistling neighbor is 

worth two that are desponding and will not whistle. 

Men that have spring and elasticity of spirit meke » 
better members of society than men who have not, 

even in a lower sphere. And if you rise toa higher 

sphere, the same thing is true. Thereis not one duty 

that a Christian is called to perform, there is not one 

thing that he is encouraged to undertake, there is not 

one victory that he is exhorted to achieve, in which 

he will not find more potency in joyful than in sad 

states of feeling. A mind-stroke kills the devil, often. 

You can give a flash of zeal, a stroke of faith, which 

will annihilate the force of a temptation. 

Gardeners know that fumigations of tobacco are 

inadequate devices for getting rid of aphides that 

cluster on plants. The truest remedy for these things 

is to make the plant outgrow them. Give it nourish- 

ment so that it shall grow faster than they can take 

possession of it, and its growth will deliver it from 

all insect invasion. And there are ten thousand 

insect, pestiferous temptations, that creep in and 

trouble the soul, which can be most easily overcome 

by moral growth. Mold and mildew collect on plants 

where there is no vigor and no growth, but where 

there is vigor and wholesome growth the plant goes 

bravely on to blossom and fruit. And in life there 

are ten thousand evils that do not touch a happy man 

which cluster upon an unhappy man. And where 

evils do touch a man, if the moral sentiment in him 

is so alive and so forthputting that it cannot bo re- 

pressed, he does battle better, and helps himself 
easier than he otherwise could. 

The person that is spectacled with care, and mag- 
nifies everything ; that sighs often, and looks sad and 
moping at the events of life, must have a very hard 
time to get into the kingdom of God. It is very 
perilous to undertake to fight the battle of a Christian 
in such a mood. I have no doubt that some who do 
it will get to heaven, but I think they will find the 
road a hard one. I do not think God calls us to live 
in the minor key ; I do not think we are called to be 
crape-wearers : we are called to be light ; to be joyful; 
to feel here ‘foretouches of our future birthright. We 
are God’s; we live in his world; we are redeemed by 
his grace ; we are called by the power of his Spirit ; we 
have felt some touches of it in our soul; we have 
said to him, “‘ Our Father,” and felt back his answer; 
and we know that whatever comes—joy or sorrow, 
things present or things to come, things visible or 
things invisible—nothing is to separate us from him. 
These things being so, who can touch us to harm us ? 

38. Any Christian sentiment that it is worth our 
while to have at all, it is worth our while to have at 
concert-pitch—at a pitch so high that it cannot but be 
joyful. Many persons play on their hearts as a man 
plays on a violin who knows nothing abot chording 
it. The strings are all loose, and he trys to play 
while they are in that condition, till his intolerable 
screeching distracts the whole neighborhood, and 
they come to him, and say, “If you must have music, 
do, for heaven's sake, tune your violin!” If it is 
worth your while to play at all, it is worth your while 
to play with your instrument at concert-pitch. Many 
persons keep their soul all unchorded, and with it in 
that state try to evolve a Christian life ; but with all 
their sawing, they fail to produce any sweet melodies. 
Now if it is worth your while to have Christian expe- 
riences at all, it is worth your while to have them so 
in harmony with the laws of your own mind, and so 
accordant with God’s commands, that they shall be 
joyful experiences. 

4. The general spectacle of joy in Christian life 
and experience, is exceedingly influential upon men, 
while the opposite is repulsive to them ; for joy is it- 
self attractive and universally acceptable. We were 
made to desire it. We are so constituted as to be at- 
tracted by it. As plants follow the light, and, when 
they sprout in dark cellars, point their pale cheek 
toward any single ray that chances to find its way in 
through some crevice, so the soul reaches toward 
that which is radiant and joyful. It is its nature to 
do it. 

The spectacle of joy in the life and experience of a 
Christian, as the fruit of the Spirit, also honors God. 
Men will be inclined to draw near to a God the fruit 
of whose Spirit in the soul is joyful. If the soul is 
pure, if it is gentle, if it is loving, if it is radiant, if 
it is hopeful and trustful and courageous, and if 
wherever it goes it is sweeter than flowers, brighter 
than light, and more inspiring than music, do you 

suppose that men will not understand it ? “ Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 
When @ man has learned at any school to do any- 
thing well, the first inquiry is, “ Who taught you ? 
Where did you learn this*” Ifa man is a Christian 
as some men are prisoners, men feel, “I do not want 
hia experience. If that is religion, I would rather be 
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when one is cut off from all sources of common sec- 
ular joy, if the Christian draws his supply from 
heaven, the spectacle reverses men’s experience, 
and speaks for God as almost nothing else can. If 
there is a way of living independent of ordinary 
earthly circumstances, men want to know it; and 
nothing convinces them that there is a secret channel 
through which God waters the heart, so much as to 
see an example of it. When a man walks crowned 
with honor and praise, and is surrounded by outward 
things calculated to make his life pleasant, men say, 
“Why should he not be happy? I would be, if you 
would give me all that he has got.” But when a man 
stands solitary, and yet is contented and happy, so 
that men wonder how he can be so; and when, more 
than that, he is radiant with joy—then is not his ex- 
ample powerful preaching for Christ ? 

In times when men’s affections have been wéunded, 
in times of bereavement, when all others are heart- 
breken and disconsolate, if one’s soul is illuminated 
by a higher faith and a screner joy, if there is a lizht 
that shines down into his troubled heart, how con- 
vincing is his example! There is such an experience. 
It may not be for the weak, it may not be for all; but 
there is such a thing as having a joy in the Holy 
Ghost that quite lifts a man above the power of afflic- 
tion and bereavement. And a man walks never so 
strong as when he is most broken, most pierced. 
Christ, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross ; and his disciples, many and many, for the 
joy that was before them, have endured their cross, 
and their trial, and shone bright all the way through. 
This men can hardly believe; but jwhen they are 
obliged to believe it, by secing it exemplified in the 
real life of Christians, nothing is more satisfying and 
convincing. Indeed, men will not believe it until the 
utmost scrutiny and the utmost trial have proved it ; 
tut when they are compelled to believe it by actual 
demonstration, the controversy is settled so far as 
they are concerned. 

When other men are full of fear, trouble, and ap- 
prehensions, and God’s people abide in peace and 
joyfulness, then the Christian example is eminently 
powerful as a moral instrumentality. 

When losses really come on men, and their condi- 
tion is so changed that everybody says, “It is more 
than human nature can do to be cheerful under such 
circumstances,”’ if then Christians are so, their testi- 
mony is beyond all testimony in this matter. Listen 
to what Peter says on the subject : 

“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance 
incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, 
reserved in heaven for you, who are kept by the 
powcr of God through faith unto salvation ready to 
be revealed in the last time. Wherein ye greatly re- 
joice, though now for a season, if need be, ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations: that the 
trial of your faith being much more precious than of 
gold that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might 
be found unto praise and honor and glory at the ap- 
pearing of Jesus Chiist : whom, having not seen, ye 
love ; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet be- 
lieving, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.’’ 

He saw it; they knew it; and many, blessed be 
God, have found it out since. There is a sense of 
heaven, there is a sense of iinmortality, that never is 
so real to us as in the wreck of earthly hope; as in 
the midst of worldly disappointments. There is a 
peace that never is known so well as when aj things 
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sings ; if when other men distrust you are confident ; 
if when other men waver you are firm; if when other 
men despond you are cheerful; if when other men 
sorrow you rejoice with exceeding great joy, you are 
speaking more words for your Master than perhaps it 
will be given you to speak for him in any other way. 

And now, my Christian brethren, if such be the 
nature of Christian joyfulness, and if such be its in- 
strumentality, is it not, as I said it was in the begin- 
ning, a duty? It is not a pleasure nor a luxury, 
merely. It is not from a selfish motive that we are 
to seek it. There is the glory of God init. The-e is 
the salvation of souls init. There is our own vic- 
tory in it. 

You may ask me, ‘‘Can every man be joyful?” 
Yes, everyman. “Can all men alike be joyful ?” 
No. There will be gradations in joy, as in every 
other Christian grace; but every man, in his owa 
measure, may be joyful, and every man may strive to 
increase in joyfulness. If you refuse it; if you 
thrust it frem you; if you make up your mind that 
you cannot attain it before you begin to seck it; if 
you say, “It is a grace that belongs to saintship, and 
not to ordinary Christian experience,” then there will 
be no participation in it for you. But if you feel that 
it does belong to ordinary Christian experience, that 
it is a radiant circle which God puts about the soul 
as its crown, and that you have a right to your 
crown, as every other man has a right to his; if you 
seek for it as a thing to be desired, then it shall be 
yours. And you will take notice that in those minis- 
trations where teaching is for cheerfulness, for joy- 
fulness, there the experience grows. 

Among the things which I have ta admire in other 
churches is this very joyfulness. Our Methodist 
brethren, especially, make fervidness of feeling a 
great feature of their mode of worship, and the result 
is that we see in that denomination a greater propor- 
tion of joy and triumph than perhaps in any other. 
Though there may be other desirable things in which 
that church may be excelled by others, yet in the 
matter of joyfulness, of praisiag God, of bearing 
abroad their witness and testimony, they arc eminent, 
showing that where joy is held up before the minds of 
men, where truth is employed to encourage this trait, 
where men are inspired to develop it, it is possible to 
maintain it. And although there are, and ever will 
be, variations in this, as in other things, according to 
the nature and circumstances and conditions of men, 
yet it is a heritage to every man that is to be sancti- 
fied. And you that are called of God, you that have 
a hope in Jesus Christ, have not only a duty, but a 
right of joy. It is a part of that treasure which God 
has given you. And you should be increasingly joyful. 
The older you grow, and the nearer you come to the 
kingdom of heaven, the more your heart should shine, 
and the more your tongue should bear witness to the 
goodness of him that has redeemed you. And when 
men, having lived till their experience is large, and 
their faith is strong, are called to go home, and they 
pass away, leaving a testimony that is full of cheer 
and full of gladness, how they honor their Master! 
how they preach forhim! Verily, the death of good 
men, like Samson’s, is sometimes more powerful for 
good than their very life has been. 

May God give you the spirit of joyfulness, and 
teach you how to rejoice in God—how to joy in the 
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ONE OF OUR READERS TO ONE OF 
OUR WRITERS. . 


FROM A RURAL DISTRICT IN VERMONT. 


To S. H. Tyne, D.D. : 

Dear Sir: I thank you a thousand times for the 
series of articles on “The Lost One Found,” in The 
Independent. I bless you for the light of life in your 
own soul, and for the ability and willingness to com- 
municate to others—the tens of thousands who read 
The Indcpendent—what gives you such joy, and what 
has been so often blessed to those who have attended 
upon your ministry. 

For more than twenty years I have e 
sontial the Gospel of Christ to the lost em mr 
have I found it expressed so clearly—so much 
as I would be glad to express it—as in the writings 
from your pen. Indeed, dear brother, I have availed 
myself of your ideas, words, and illustrations, in some 
two or three instances, in preaching to my own 
charge—and, I think, with great profit and interest to 
all who heard ; and it is my intention to be still more 
indebted to you. 


—_—— 
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Independent, you | am, dear sir, 
yours ALE 
Passumpeic, Vt 





FINnis. 
Tue ond ot ‘est! how long I have been waiting 
In toll, in hope, in pationce, and in pala , 


The question ever with myself! debating — 
Will morning's glory ever come again? 


For, in the beauty and the biocom of moraing, 
My spirit looked beyond the bright'ning shies 4 
And cau, ht, far brighter than the East's adorning, 
A blaze of glory with its dazzled eyes. 


Yea, it has come !—the wealth of orient beauty 
Lay in the sun, and never was withdrawn ; 
And, chastened by the clouds of doubt or duty, 

Life's latter twilight is a waning dawn. 


North Shore, Staten Island. B.WN.P. 





ITALIAN NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY REV. WM. PATTON, D.D. 


Rome, January, 1860. 
My Dear Inperenpest: It is not easy to come at 
the truth as to passing events, and much more diffi- 
cult to divine the future, especially when everything 
depends upon the conduct of one man whose policy 
is dark. Itis only from what is actually doing that 
we make a guess of the ultimate. 


Position and Prospects. 


It is a fact undisputed that the siege of Gaeta 
lingers. All agree that so long as the French fleet 
guards it by sea, there is no hope of a speedy con- 
quest. Itis a peculiarly strong position, and is well 
provisioned. If the King’s troops remain true to him, 
he can defy the Piedmont army for a long time. It is 
a fact that so far frem showing any intentions of re- 
moving the fleet, the Emperor considers it necessary 
to keep it there to prevent the Emperor of Russia 
from having a hand in Italian affairs. How long this 
necessity may last no one can now say certainly until 
the spring, when things will take shape in the north 
of Italy. It is a fact that all is not quiet in Naples— 
the delay to take Gaeta, and the activity of the Maz- 
zini party for a republic, as well as the zeal of the 
Garibaldians for their popular leader, and the want 
of a vigorous and well-appointed police force, cause 
the masses of the Neapolitans to heave. It cannot 
be disguised that long years of oppression have so de- 
graded the masses that they are at the mercy of every 
demigod. To-day they are all for Victor Emanuel, 
and if he does not or cannot meet their extravagant 
expectations,—for they all desire office,—theu they 
are frenzied by the stirring appeals of some leader, 
and they are ready to raise the ery for some other 
ferm of government. It would not be strange if Vic- 
tor Emanuel should get tired of them. The impres- 
sion among the French circles here is that Napoleon 
is determined to carry out his plan of a confederacy 
of kingdoms in Italy. They openly say that Gaeta 
will not be taken—that the King of Naples will not 
leave—that in the spring Victor Emanucl and Gari- 
baldi will go to war with Austria, and that they will 
be thoroughly whipped—that Austria will pass into 
Lombardy—when Napoleon will enter declaring that 
the principles of the peaee of Villafranca must be 
carried out, and that a new arrangement will be 
made, putting a prince, not Austrian, over Venetia— 
restoring the Grand Duke to Tuscany—the States of 
the Church to the Pope—and Naples to Francis II. : 
all having one currency and the Code Napoleon. 
This is an old rumor revived—and revived to show 
that Napoleon has not deviated from his project of a 
confederacy. It will probably be circulated until the 
people are so accustomed to it as to welcome it as 
an end to the strifes and uncertainties of the present 
state of affairs. I find that the most intelligent 
Americans resident here, and who have most studied 
the affairs of Italy, have very little confidence in the 
union of all Italy under Victor Emanuel, though they 
would devoutly desire it. They see the difficulty of 
assimilating under one rule such discordant elements. 

There is at present no prospect that the French 
troops will leave Rome. So long as there remains a 
troublesome antagonistic Papal element in France, 
the Emperor canno} afford to relinquish the hold he 
now has upon the Pope and the seat of his empire. 
Nor will he. 

A New Plan. 


The perplexity has been how to allow the Pope to 
rercain in Remo, and still have Victor Emanuel King, 
holding his court there. Here would be two courts, 
and two having supreme power, unless the Pope 
should be stripped of all courtly appendages. All wha, 
have studied the history of this city know that the 
section on the west of the Tiber, where is located St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, was not origizally a part of 
Rome, nor was it included within the walls. It was 
added by one of the Leos, and a separate wall built 
around it, so that it really forms a ward or section by 
itself. Now the plan is to set apart this inclosure, 
which is known as the Leonite Crry, for the residence 
and dominion of the Pope—allowing him supreme au- 
thority here; and then Victor Emannel is to have 
Rome proper as his residence, and as the capital of all 
Italy. By this arrangement the Pope would have St. 
Peter's, the Vatican, and a section containing some 
20,000 people, without interfering with his spiritual 
powers as the Supreme Bishop. But it is one thing to 
make a plan, and quite another thing to get all the 
parties to consent to it. Affairs are far from being 
settled. My own fears are that there will be a reac- 
tion. Still something, nay a great deal, has been 
gained. God grant that it may be permanent. 


The Pope and New Year's Day. 


It is the custom for the corps diplomatic and other 
distinguished functionaries to pay their respects offi- 
cially to His Holiness. When affairs are disturbed, 
all that the Pope says or fails to say is noted and be- 
comes the object of interest and discussion. A year 
since, when the representative of Napoleon presented 
himself, the Pope spoke in bitter complaint of the 
Emperor of France. This year the Pope maintained 
the most profound silence, never making the slightest 
reference to the Emperor. He said he blessed the 
French troops in Rome, also those in Syria and China, 
but no blessing for Napoleon. What does this mean? 
Has his ire cooled, or has it passed the power of 
words, and is best set forth by silence—contemptuous 
silence? All agree that there is no love lost between 
them. Lach acts his part. 


The Pope Mistaken. 


Seme time since, soon after the proclaiming of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, 
the Pope, in conversation with Dr. F., then a Papist, 
said that he was supremely anxious to carry this dog- 
ma, since he had the fullest confidence that the Holy 
Mother would feel herself so honored by this testi- 
mony, that she would exert all her sacred influence 
with authority over her Son so to arrange the affairs 
of this world as to secure universal peace, and to ex- 
tend the triumphs of the Roman Catholic Church over 
the entire globe, so that all heresies would be eradi- 
cated, and particularly that there might never again 
occur such trials to the Church as those which af- 
flicted her in 1848. The Pope is believed to be a sin- 
cere old man, though very superstitious and devoted 
to the peculiar dogmas of the Papacy. Butalas, alas, 
what wars have been waged in the Crimea, in China, 
in Italy—ah yes, in the very States of the Church! 
Alas, alas, what fears and trembling in the Vatican! 
Can it be that the Virgin was displeased by this pro- 
posed honor? At any rate, the Pope has missed a 
figure in his calculations. He must try some new 
honors, or, what is better, place the Virgin Mother 
where the New Testament leaves her. 


Lotteries, 


These are wonderfully active at the present time 
in Rome. They are drawn twice a week, and some- 
times oftener. The chances are placed as low as one 
baiocco, about equal to our one cent. There are also 
higher chances, so as to suit all customers. The 
tickets are placed so low that all may try their for- 
tunes. Thus the poorest of the poor are all excite- 
ment; they hang on to strangers, begging with all 
the intensity of actual starvation, and the baiocci they 
thus get are carried to the lottery-offices, which are as 
multiplied as are rum-holes in New York. Nay, the 
ticket-venders go about the street, ready to catch the 
poor who may have any change, and are sure to get 
it. Thus their hopes of a prize stimulate them, and 
though they have been disappointed a hundred 
times, they still are hurried on by their infatuation, 
and are kept miserably poor and made the most per- 
tinaciously whining beggars to be found on the face 
of the earth. But there is another side to this. 
While there are many blanks to a prize, somebody 
must pocket large sums of money-—and into whose 
pocket, think you, does it go? It is not hard to 
guess, when we know that Rome is governed by 
priests. If as effective a system of drainage was 
applied to the Pontine marshes as is applied to the 
pockets of the masses, those marshes, instead of 





being the source of sickness and death, would pre- 





condemnation the duty of a journal like The Jade. 
t. 

A few months ago, an eminent American archeol- 
ogist presented to my notice what purported to be a 
fac-simile of a Hebrew inscription upon a queer- 
shaped stone, said to have been dug from the earth 
near the base of one of the great circular mounds 
near Newark, Ohio. At his suggestion, I wrote a 
full account of the matter, which I published in Har- 
per's Weekly of September Ist—selecting that paper 
for the purpose on account of its facility of producing 
the pictorial illustrations of my article. The exposure 
of the fraud was generally pronounced complete and 
satisfactory ; but recent attempts have been made to 
revive and repeat the shallow imposture, which I am 
compelled to notice, in order to put a stop to these 
proceedings. 

I refer your readers to the Harpers’ publication for 
the description and history of the swindle. 

The letters of the inscription are much more dis- 
tinct and better formed in the original transcript than 
in the copy which I published. Each character is as 
clear and plainly legible as the best and newest 
Hebrew type. The phrase pesuar Yenovan is dis- 
tinct beyond the possibility of a mistake. These 
words are invariably translatei—‘‘the Word of rn 
Lorp’—the peculiar reverence of the Hebrews for 
the name JEnovan, compelling them to substitute for 
it the word Apnonat, in reading. Mrcex Enets is a 
clumsy phrase, nowhere occurring in the Bible. I 
never said it did. In good Ilebrew it would be Melek 
Ha-arets, with the article, as in the first verse of the 
Bible—where it certainly means “ the earth,” and the 
whole earth, in spite of the objection of a German 
Jew correspondent, who apparently labors under the 
delusion that he understands the original language of 
the Ventateuch and the Psalms better than their 
inspired authors did. If Errrs means only “a land” 
or “a country,” then the Bible commences by telling 
us that “in the beginning God made the heavens 
and” a country! 

The omission of the article, in the inscription on 

“the Holy Stone,”’ betrays: the ignorance of the 
‘“‘ shallow monster’? who devised the harmless forgery. 
Meek Erets should mean “ King of Earth.” Butas 
these two words never occur together in the Bible, 
he took the word which signifies “king” and the 
word for ‘‘ earth,” and placed them together as awk- 
wardly as a school-boy trying to write Latin after 
reciting his first day’s lesson in the grammar. The 
inscription which all the dabblers in this business 
call Kedosh Kedoshim is plainly enough Qopursn- 
Qapnasniu. (The initial consonant is Qoph, not 
Kaph, and should therefore be expressed by a Q 
instead of a K, though we make no difference in the 
sound. The Greeks, having ne Q, employed a K for 
it; but Gesenius and his followers very properly use 
the Q to distinguish this letter.) In Exodus xxx. 10, 
this phrase occurs, and is there translated “ most 
holy ’’ in the cominon English version. Literally 
the two words, thus connected, signify “holy of 
holies," which is the Hebrew mode of expressing 
tke superlative degree. In the New Testament, also, 
(Heb. ix. 8, x. 19,) the same phrase is translated 
“hoHest.”” It is there applied to the place within the 
second vail—in Exodus, to the altar of incense in 
that place. The true pronunciation of the Hebrew 
is Co-rHesh Caw-tHaw-sheem,—the letter Daleth, 
(D,) without a dot in it, (Daghesh,) being pronounced 
like the English TH in the word tHov. 
_ Since I began to write this, I have received a copy 
of a little newspaper bearing a ‘“‘ Masonic ”’ title, with 
the date of August 15th, about a fortnight previous to 
that of the publication of my former article on this 
subject. That paper occupies nearly two pages with 
a coarse engraving of the four sides of the “holy 
stone,”’ and a long attempt to*make some rational 
meaning of the inscription. Among the expounders 
appears an eminent Jewish rabbi, (Raphall,) who 
has been made a victim through the agency of a 
Polish Jew, who evidently has little knowledge of 
Hebrew or of the Bible in any language. As to any 
“‘Masonic”’ interpretation or application of the mat- 
ter, I take it upon myself to say that any man who 
attempts it is not a true freemason, and subjects him- 
self to just and severe censure for failure to perform 
the duty of exposing the imposture. 

An amusing and instructive book of respectable 

size could be made by collecting all the cases of such 
delusion thai have occurred in this country within the 
last fifty or hundred years—beginning with the digging 
after “Captain Kidd’s money.’’ Jo Smith's dis- 
covery of the Mormon Bible was one of them. By a 
curicus coincidence of names, Jo’s engraved golden 
plates were declared by him to have been found 
buried in a hill near Newark, Wayne county, New 
York. In passing on the direct railroad between 
tochester and Syracuse, the traveler has from one 
point a view of that hill, and of the whilom habitation 
of the women, bearing appropiate Fishy and Foxy 
names, who invented the spirit-rappings, which have 
since been developed in table-tippings and various 
furniture-capsizings, to the great pecuniary profit of 
the inventors and performers. 

The success of the Mormon imposture was, most 
probably, the first suggestion of the ‘ spirit-mediums,”’ 
originating in the same neighborhood. 

Some years ago there appeared an announcement 

in The New Orleans Picayune of the discovery of a 
wonderful ancient Ilebrew inscription in some remote 
part of Louisiana, or thereabouts. The account was 
greedily caught up in the North, and made the sub- 
ject of elaborate comment and interpretation by 
sundry “ wise men from the Last’’—who, when they 
travel very far west, seem very prone to become 
‘“‘wise above that which is written.’’ They filled 
many pages and columns with explanations, specula- 
tions, and surmises as to the meaning and origin of 
the marvel, till, at last, their publications came under 
the eye of the editor of The Picayune, (either Kendall 
or his partner LumspEN,) who immediately responded 
in an article expressing his astonishment at finding 
that he had “ raised so much learned dust’’—adding 
his regrets that the writers had not looked at the date 
of the paper in which the Hebrew inscription had 
been published by him in accordance with a regular 
custom of The Picayune, to produce a harmless hoax 
every year ON THE FIRST OF ApriL, by way of cele- 
brating ‘ All-fools’ day !!!"’ 
Among the unhappy victims of The Picayune’s 
anniversary joke were some of those who have just 
swallowed “ the Ohio Holy Stone.’’ There are many 
people who seem to have been born into this vain 
world merely to illustrate the Hudibrastic aphorism, 
that 


“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 


No conceivable number of exploded canards and 
detected swindles thus gobbled up by them would 
seem likely to teadh them sense or even caution. 
They all appear to be afilicted with an innate defect 
of moral perception—of that instinctive sense by which 
many discriminate between the true and false, the 
credible and the absurdly improbable. 

There is a form of vulgar delusion which appears to 
be quite peculiar to this part of the world, and which 
consists in an idiotic or insane disposition to be dig- 
ging and grubbing into “ the bowels of the harmless 
earth” in a desperate search for treasures, pecuniary 
or spiritual, imagined to have been buried there by 
some persons at remote periods who have felt them- 
selves overburdened with such commodities. Need- 
ing an appellation to designate this class of dirt-cat- 
ers, I apply to them the name of THAUMATORYCTERES, 
(marvel-diggers,) and to that particular sort of them 
that are ever looking for inscribed stones as objects 
of stupid reverence, the title of LitHoLarers, “ stone- 
worshipers.” ‘ 

’ Among instances of harmless imposture by which 
the easy and eager credulity of such people has been 
played upon, was the case of the famous Chinese in- 
scription on brazen plates, disinterred near Nauvoo, 
in Jo Smith's time, by one of his emulous disciples, 
who had been inspired with a belief that a new revel- 
ation, supplementary to the Book of Mormon, might 
be discovered by a systematic series of diligent dig- 
gings, somewhat on the plan lately adopted by Mr. 
David Wyrick at Newark, Ohio. A waggish black- 
smith in the neighborhood, happening to have ia his 
possession an old damaged brass kettle, cut it up into 
segments of convenient size, each pierced with ® 
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ca!!! A learned Ohio antiquary engaged in the 
composition of a book upon the subject, bul suspend 
ed the work on reeciving @ true account of the hoas, 
given by the ingenious mechanic himself, afler he had 
* had his laugh out.” 

A similar case occurred ia Ohio, a lithe more thas 

ten years ago, where a fow beys brought forth several 
stones, said to have been found uader a stump, one of 
which bore the figures 1461. Others were tabicis of 
mica, with angular marks, which some dabbler pro- 
nounced to be Runic inscriptions. They proved to be 
natural fissures, making with one another the regular 
crystalline angles of 60° and 120°. The boys con- 
fessed that they had scratched the date 1461 on the 
other stone. 
Speaking of litholaters, (or stone-worshipers,) I am 
reminded of one of the superstitions of the Irish 
peasantry, which may be regarded as one of the 
numerous fragments or relics of the fetishism which 
seems to have been the most ancient and prevalent 
form of pagan religion among a large portion of the 
human race. In some parts of Ireland, in cases of 
disease, search is made for a stone of peculiar natural 
shape, upon which a sort of incantation is performed 
in the presence of the sick, in foll faith that a cure 
will be effected, as indeed is often the case from the 
strong impression thus made on the nervous system 
of the patient. 

My old friend, Captain Samuel W. Dewey, (famous 
for having sawed off the wooden head of Andrew 
Jackson on board of the U.S. frigate Constitution ia 
the Charlestown Navy Yard on the night of July 2, 
1834,) informs me that, some years ago, when he 
was traveling in the western part of North Carolina, 
on a mineralogical survey of the gold region, he was 
induced by many urgent solicitations to travel some 
miles out of his way to a certain place in Surrey 
county, where was kept a marvelous object, generally 
known in those parts as ‘‘ the Holy Stone,” endowed 
with supernatural powers of healing, divination, ete. 
On inspection it proved to be a quartz boulder, about 
the size of an ordinary human head, which it some- 
how resembled in form. It had accidental cavities, 
caused by the falling out of square masses of some 
decomposed mineral, (probably felspar,) arranged in 
such form as to correspond in some degree to the 
mouth, nose, eyes, and ears of an average head. 
Attached to it was this semi-poetic legend, scrawled 
by some rustic sage : 

*‘ This the great American Holy Stone— 
The greatest that ever was shewn. 
It weighs eighteen pounds avoirdupois weight.” 

I suggest to Barnum to open a special department 
in his Museum as a depository of Holy Stones from 
all parts of the country and of the world. No doubt 
they can be numbered by hundreds, from the Diorrros 
of Ephesus and the Caaba of Mecca to the last 
aerolite. 

The exposure which I made of this ludicrous im- 
posture in Harper's Weekly has not so discouraged the 
impostors as to prevent them from a new experiment 
on public credulity, and one more impudent, more 
rascally, and more manifestly an attempt to obtain 
money on false pretenses, than that previously ex- 
ploded. 

Several weeks have passed since my archcological 
friend left his card for ine with the notice, “I have 
another holy stone.” I find that The Independent 
received a long story about the new humbug nearly 
at the same time when my friend was addressed on 
the subjeet. Other matters (political and professional) 
have since so largely occupied me that I have not 
been able to take up the matter; but will do so as 
soon as a place can be found for it in the columns of 
The Independent, which is not likely to be very soon, 
inasmuch as the original date of this communication 
was October 24, 1860, and I suppose that the actual 
date of its publication will be February 14, 1861. 

D. Francis Bacon. 


THE SOUTHERN MADNESS. 
BY NEAL DOW. 








Tur anxiety—almost agony—of Northern politi- 
cians to invent some specific for the cure of Southern 
madness, is manifested in various ways. Some forget 
all their past professions of settled principle as to the 
sinfulness of slavery, and propose to offer or accept 
any proposition to save the Union, whatever sacrifice 
of conscience it may involve ; and many seem to have 
adopted the idea that the South has been a great and 
innocent sufferer from the fanaticism of the North, 
and that great atonement must be made by the latter 
in order to persuade the former to resume once more 
her care and direction of us, and to save us from the 
ruin which would ensue if we should be left te the 
devices and desires of our own hearts. 

Some arrangement or another—some solemn bar- 
gain or compact must be made, they think, to lead the 
South to forgive us, and to assume once more the 
government of the country. These people all forget 
that it is not possible to make any future arraugement 
which can be more solemn or have more binding force 
than those which have been already repudiated by 
the South, and trampled under foot in contempt and 
scorn. 

First of all is the Constitution as it stands. After 
anxious and protracted conference and debate by the 
best and wisest men in the country from all sections 
of the land—after many alterations and erasures and 
addiiions and amendments to meet the objections and 
conflicting views and various interests of different 
sections of the country—it was finally adopted by all 
the people, North and South, in the most solemn 
manner, as the rule by which they would be governed 
through all coming time. No compromise could be 
framed by wiser men—none could be adopted with 
more deliberate purpose to abide by its stipulations. 
The chief difliculty in framing this, was the institu- 
tion of slavery, which insisted upon special favor, 
privileges, and exemptions, which were finally 
granted. 
Next came the compiomise of 1820, in which the 
country was called upon once more to yield to the 
clamorous demands of the siave-power, and after a 
long and exciting struggle the North yielded, and the 
quarrel was settled. Tien came another compromise 
in 1850, in which the North was call upon to conquer 
iis prejudices in favor of liberty and against slavery, 
and the North again yielded, because it was deelared 
on all hands that by the concession the whole contro- 
versy would be settled, and the country would have 
repose—slavery being no longer a disturbing element. 
Next came the repeal of the compromise of 1820, 
and all the atrocities of the struggle for victory by the 
slave-power on the plains of Kansas, in which for the 
first time slavery lost a contested point. Since the 
formation of the Government the slave-power has not 
lost an election until 1860. In every national ad- 
ministration hitherto, the interests of the South have 
been the subject of especial care, and indeed the 
policy of the country has been shaped with reference 
to them, and to the exclusion of Northern interests, 
whenever they have come into supposed conflict with 
each other. In every administration the South has 
had an influence, controlling to such an extent that 
it may be fairly ealled absolute. 
But now, the South has been beaten in an election, 
and she instantly raiscs the standard of revolt, and 
marshals her rebellious bands te war against the 
Constitution and the Union. She makes no pretense 
that the election was not in every particular a fair 
one, and admits that it was conducted in strict 
aceordance with the forms and spirit of the Constita- 
tion. But she cares not for that. She only knows 
that she has been outvoted and beaten; and she will 
not acquiesce in the will of the majority, but instantly 
and passionately tramples laws, compromises, and 
constitutions in the dust. 
Straightway, our politicians set themselves at work 
to devise other temporary expedients for calming the 
storm—other compromises, which must in their tura 
be inevitably swept away by the irrepressible antago. 
nism between liberty and slavery. The struggle 
between freedom and despotism must be bitter and 
fi if it come now—but it must certainly be more 
terrible when it comes, as come it must and will, if it 
for the present by any arrangemen oe 
compremise whatever. 
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Ovr friends will be glad to know that the month of 
January brought us 12,371 new subseribers. 











THE DAWN OF HOPE. 


“ We will pray for you,” “ We will pray for you,’ 
was the response of the crowd gathered at the Spring- 
field depot to bid farewell to their townsman, called 
by the suffrages of his countrymen to the leadership 
of the nation in this crisis of its history. In other 
circumstances, such a parting might have called forth 
only partisan demonstrations blended with the ex- 
hilaration of friendship and of city pride. But the 
people of Springfield shared with the President- 
elect the feeling that he is about to assume a position 
of the gravest responsibility, and that the solemnity of 
prayer was more befitting the occasion than the 
exultation of pride. Mr. Lincoln is not a man of 
empty rhetoric. He never uses words without mean- 
ing. Those who have known him as a townsman 
for twenty-five years, know him to be a man of sin- 
cerity in word and in deed. When, therefore, he 
speaks of prayer and dependence upon God, it is no 
conventiona! phraseology that he uses, but the honest 
utterance of the heart. For though not a member by 
profession of any Christian church, Mr. Lincoln is a 
man of true religious sentiment, and honors religion 
in his household and his life. In the multitude that 
pressed upon him at the depot were hundreds of 
praying, God-fearing men—for Springfield was carly 
a home missionary post, and its society has been 
largely molded by the influence of the Gospel. The 
pledge of his townsmen to pray for the new President 


Was ever before an inauguration ushered in with 
such simple and touching solemnities as those of 
Monday last at Springfield ? 

As the whole assembly stood silent, with uncovered 
heads, Mr. Lincoln said : 

“ My Friends: No one notin my position can appreciate 


the sadness I feel at this parting. To this people I owe 
all that lam. Here I have lived more than a quarter of 





acertury ; here my children were born, and here one of 
them lies buried. I know not how soon I shall see you 
again. A duly devolves upon me which is, perhaps, 
greater than that which has devolved upon any other man 
since the days of Washington. He never would have 
succeeded except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon 
which he at all times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed 
without the same Divine aid which sustained him, and in 
the same Almighty Being I place mf reliance for support, 
and I hope you, my friends. will all pray that I may re- 
ceive that Divine assistance, without which I cannot 
succeed, but with which success is certain. Again I bid 
you all an affectionate farewell.’ (Loud applause, and 
cries of ‘ We will pray for ae ft 

“Toward the conclusion of his remarks, himself and 
audience were moved to tears. His exhortation to pray 
elicited choked exclamations of ‘ We will do it ; we will 
do it.’ As he turned to enter the cars three cheers were 
given, and a few seconds afterwards the train moved 
slowly out of the sight of the silent gathering.” 

Every Christian must accept this prayerful begin- 
ning of Mr. Lincoln’s great task as an omen of hope. 
He does not exaggerate his duty and responsibility. 
Washington, indeed, assumed an untried Govern- 
ment, under a Constitution which had barely been 
adopted by the states to be united and harmonized 
under its provisions. f/Mr. Lincoln assumes the Gov- 
ernment at a moment when one-third of the states 
are either in open rebellion against the Goverament 
or are meditating treason. Washington came to the 
head of affairs with the confidence of the whole 
country, and the grateful admiration of the people for 
his leadership in a successful war. Mr. Lincoln is 
almost a stranger even to those who have elevated 
him to the Presidency, and tens of thousands have 
declared themselves his open enemies. But while 
Mr. Lincoln appreciates the difficulties and perils of 
his post, he does not shrink from his. responsibility, 
because he humbly relies upon Divine assistance, and 
feels that with this “success is certain.’’ Will not 
Christians throughout the land, with one accord, 
make daily suprlication to God for the President who 
begins his Administration by invoking their prayers? 





CHRIST'S PERFECT HUMANITY A 
PROOF OF HIS DIVINITY. 


Tue moral perfection of Christ as a man is not only 
admitted by many who deny his divinity, but is in- 
sisted upon by them as a leading article of their faith. 
Writers of the Unitarian school claim to have substi- 
tuted the life of Christ as a renovating power, for 
that “dead orthodoxy” which rested in his vicarious 
death. Some of the most eloquent tributes to the 
moral character of Christ are to be found in the writ- 
ings of leading Unitarian divines. This faith in his 
moral perfection assumes the truth of the narrative of 
his life as given in the Gospels. Our knowledge of 
Christ is derived from the four evangelists—their 
brief account of his life, his works, and his doctrines. 
If this fourfold narrative could be successfully im- 
peached, we should no longer have in Christ a per- 
sonal character to contemplate, but a legendary in- 
vention or a poetical fiction. But the theory of in- 
vention or fiction is met at once by the fact that in 
writings which—apart from the character in dispute 
—wear no trace of the mythical or the poetical, writ- 
ings of admirable simplicity and honesty, is found a 
character incomparably superior to any creation of 
genius, and whose every lineament condemns the im- 
posture to which such a theory ascribes its existence. 
If the tauth of the narrative be not assumed, either 
the chazacter itself must be rejected as an impossible 
conception, or its creation conceded to be the greatest 
miracle of human thought. 

But the very narrative that gives us this record of 
the perfect man, necessitates a belief in the divinity 
of Christ as a condition of holding our faith in the 
perfection of his humanity. The moral perfection of 
Christ cannot be reconciled with his own assertions 
touching his divine attributes and powers, except by 
conceding that he was all that these claims imply. 
The sinlessness of Christ is witnessed for not only by 
the record of a faultless life, but by the testimony of 
his consciousness taken in connection with his re- 
corded virtues. As Dr. Bushnell strikingly remarks : 

“If Jesus was a sinner, he was conscious of sin as all 
sinners are, and therefore was a hypocrite in the whole 
fabric of his character ; realizing so much of divine beauty 
in it, maintaining the show of such unfaltering harmony 
and celestial grace, and doing all this with a mind con- 
fused and fouled by the affectations acted for true 
virtues! Such an example of successful ee would 
be itself the greatest miracle ever heard of in the world.” 

And Dr. Philip Schaff, in his admirable tractate on 
‘the moral character of Christ,” after setting forth the 
fact that the religious experience of the best of men 
has ever rested upon “ the felt antithesis of sin and 
grace,” shows in Christ the one only contrast to such 
an experience : 

“In Christ we have the one solitary and absolute 
exception to this universal rule, an individual thinking 
like a man, feeling like a man, speaking, acting, suffering, 
and dying like a man, surrounded by sinners in every direc- 
tion, Lien § the keenest sense of sin and the deepest sym- 
pathy with sinners, commencing his public ministry with 
the call, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand’— 
yet never touched in the least by the contamination of the 

_ World, never putting himself in the attitude of a sinner 
before God, never shedding a tear of repentance, never 
regretting a single thought, word, or deed, never needing 
or asking divine pardon, and boldly facing all his present 
and future enemies in the absolute certainty of his spot- 
less purity before God and man.” 

But this sinless man assumes all the prerogatives 
of divinity as belonging to himself. He asserts for 
himself a oneness with the Father in thought, sym- 
pathy, will, purpose, plan, and in the high and sacred 
a of regenerating and sanctifying the human soul 

y an abiding presence, which no creature could 
claim without the folly of enthusiasm or the sin of 
pee a, Py — his omniscience, his omni- 

ence, his cmn nee ; and makes pledges to his 
disciples touching the success of their ous Oe tri- 
umph of his kingdom, the resurrection of the dead, 
which pledges rest upon the assumption of powers 
belonging only to God. He even exercises the divine 


prerogative of forgiving sin. To quote again from 
Dr. Schaff : 

“These are the most astounding and transcendent 
pretensions ever set up by any being. He, the humblest 
and lowliest of men, makes them repeatedly and uni- 
formly to the last in the face of the whole world, even in 
the darkest hour of suffering. He makes them not in 
swelling, pompous, ostentatious language, which almost 
necessarily springs from false pretensions, but in a 
natural, spontaneous style, with perfect ease, freedom, 
and composure, as a native prince would speak of the 
attributes and scenes of royalty at his father’s court. He 
never falters or doubts, never apologizes for them, never 
enters into an explanation. He sets them forth as self- 
evident truths which need only be stated to challenge 
the belief and submission of mankind.” 

Now it is impossible to reconcile these statements 
and claims with mental soundness or moral honesty, 
except by admitting them to be true. If Christ is 
not really divine, he was either a weak enthusiast or 
an audacious impostor. But neither supposition is 
admissible in view of his moral perfection which 
stands forth unimpeached upon the pages of the Gos- 
pel narrative. To question the narrative is to under- 
mine the whole foundation of the character. To 
deny the divinity is to impeach that character by the 
charge either of weakness or of fraud. The absolute 
perfection of the human nature of Christ necessitates 
our belief in his divinity. 

To those interested in this line of argument we 
recommend the study of Dr. C. Ullmann’s Essay on 
“The Sinlessness of Jesus ;” of Young's “ Christ of 
History ;” of Dr. Bushnell'’s “Character of Jesus,” 
and Dr. Schaff’s tract, cited above. 








WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 


Tue President is bound by his oath to execute the 
laws. He can recognize no law, no ordinance, no 
government or authority in South Carolina or in any 
other state, contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws and treaties made in pursuance 
thereof. : 

Congress can only legislate under the Constitution. 
It cannot dissolve the Union. It cannot abrogate the 
Constitution in any part of the Union. It cannot co- 
operate in any revolutionary proceedings. 

What shall be done? Shall the Federal Govern- 
ment make war on the seceding states? No! Shall 
the revolutionists now domineering in those states 
encounter no resistance when they make war upon 
the United States? No! What then? 

Shall we attempt to “reconstruct” the Union? 
Let no man entertain such a thought who would not 
be a traitor to liberty. Nochange of the Constitution 
for the sake of conciliating and buying back the men 
who are in arms against the Union, should be thought 
of for a moment. No change of the Constitution 
that shall give new advantages or new sanctions to 
slavery, should be considered. 

What shall we do then? Accept the fact that is 
becoming more manifest every hour. The problem 
of the perpetuity of slavery is coming to its solution. 
We have long feared an insurrection of the slaves. 
We now see an insurrection of the masters. God, 
who controls the destiny of nations, is opening a new 
chapter in the history of the world’s wickedness. 
He has permitted the apostasy of Southern Christian- 
ity and the incendiary sophistry of Southern politics 
to work out their results. He has permitted that 
revolutionary frenzy to sweep over so many 
states. Quos vult perdere, dementat. It is for us 
to accept the fact. Those states must be permitted 
to work out their own destruction under that retribu- 
tive Providence which is ordering their dreadful 
destiny. : . 

What shall be done then? Let them alone. Let 
them go. Whatever may be the process by which 
their separation from the Union can be most effectually 
and peacefully legalized, let that process be adopted. 
Let the boundaries between them and the United 


ment, if possible ; and then let their destiny and ours 
be developed. 





A MORAL PARRICIDE. 


ParricipE has ever been accounted the most un- 
natural of crimes. Among the horrible pictures of 
heathenism none is more revolting than the exposure 
of aged, sick, or infirm parents to die by the wayside, 
or their destruction by the hand of violence when 
their support has become a burden to their children. 
There are limits, however, to the cruelties of heathen- 
ism in this direction, and we do not remember that 
the Fijis, in the days of their cannibalism, ever de- 
voured their own fathers. 

For four thousand years the civilized world has 
execrated the memory of Ham, who mocked at his 
father’s infirmity, and has commended the filial piety 
of Shem and Japhet, who with averted eyes covered 
their father’s shame. 

But worse even than the overt act of parricide— 
because more refined, deliberate, and exceptional in 
the manner of it—is the stabbing of the memory of a 
father with sneers and objurgations ;—the attempt to 
justify one’s own departure from the standard of a 
father’s character and faith, by exposing that father’s 
pious training of his household to the ridicule of the 
world. 

The author of the “Professor’s Story,’ in The 
Atlantic Monthly, is known as the son of a divine 
whose learning, piety, and pastoral fidelity are yet 
fragrant in the memory of Massachusetts churches. 
That son has seen fit to depart widely, essentially, 
from the faith in which ‘he was trained. This was 
his right, and the responsibility is his. We do not 
now criticise either the fact or the manner of his 
change of faith. We do not question his right to set 
forth his present belief by speech and pen, by argu- 
ment, song, or story, and to vindicate this even 
against the faith in which he was nursed. But in 
the name of all reverence and propriety, we insist 
that he should not defile the pages of a literary and 
household magazine with unfilial sneers at his own 
father’s domestic nurture. Yet this he does under 
the following flimsy guise : 

‘Helen was a minister’s daughter, and familiar from her 
childhood with this class of questions, especially with all 
the doubts and perplexities which are sure to assail every 
thinking child bred in any inorganic or not thoroughly 
vitalized faith—as is too often the gase with the child:en 
of professional theologians. The kind of discipline they 
are subjected to is like that of the Flat Head Indian 
pappooses. At five or ten or fifteen years old they put 
their hands up to their foreheads and ask, What are they 
strapping down my brains in this way for? So they tear 
off the sacred tire, Bae of the great Flat Head tribe, and 

there follows a mighty rush of bleod to the long-com- 
pressed region. This accounts in the most lucid manner 
for those sudden freaks with which certain children of 
this class astonish their worthy parents at the period of 
life when they are growing fast, and the frontal pressure 
beginning to be felt as something intolerable, they tear off 
the holy compresses.” 

We have a right to protest against this wanton 
insult to a profession to which literature, religion, and 
the state are alike indebted for the noblest advocacy 
of freedom in the truth. We have a right to protest 
against this weak and wicked caricature of that 
household training which has made New England the 
nursery of great minds for the nation. But our 
point is neither professional nor doctrinal ; it is one 
of common decency. The proprieties of life, the 
sanctity of home, the filial sentiment, forbid that a 
literary anatomist should dissect before the world the 
character and memory of his father, and hold these 
up with gibe and sneer. Let him “tear off the 
holy compresses,” if he will, but we cannot suffer him 
thus wantonly to mutilate the hands that bound them 
about his infant head. 





A Worrny Cnarrry.—A few months ago Mr. 
George Schroter, the valued cartographer of the Am- 
erican Geographical Society, died suddenly at his 
residence in Paterson, N. J. Though Mr. Schroter 
was a man of rare industry and diligence, and of 
correct morals and frugal habiis, his occupation was 
not remunerative, and he left his family entirely des- 
titute. Few foreigners have so fully won the esteem 
of our people as did Mr. Schroter in his brief but most 
valuable residence among us ; and few have done so 
much as he to acquaint European capitalists with 
the geographical area and the physical resources of 
our country. : 

Dr. Sotaer, whose lectures at any time and on an 
subject should command a large audience, will de- 





liver a lecture for the benefit of Mr. Schroter’s 
family, on Monday evening next, the 13th inst., at the 


States be defined by negotiation and peaceful agree- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


lecture-room of the Historical Society in Second 
avenue. 





THE FUTILITY OF COMPROMISES. 


Atmost uniformly the difficulties in the legislation 
and Government of the Union have come, directly or 
indirectly, from the demand of slavery for national 
recognition and protection. Tariff difficulties, bank 
difficulties, and Indian difficulties have been aggra- 
vated by their incidental relation, real or supposed, to 
the interest of slavery; and whenever any issue 
directly relating to the equity or the expediency of 
slavery itself, has invaded the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, the Union has been shaken with the 
agitation. From time to time, questions about 
slavery, instead of being fairly met and finally decided 
on their merits by the united judgment of the people 
constitutionally declared, have been evaded by some 
seeming adjustment called a compromise. It has 
been assumed that questions about slavery can 
always be got rid of by some expedient that shall 
crowd them off to return at some future day. 

Thus a compromise is looked for as that which is 
to extricate the country from its present danger. It 
is thought that if we can invent some compromise to 
which the free states will submit, and by which the 
slave states can be pacified, the Union will be safe 
for the present. Hence the Crittenden compromise, 
the Border-States compromise, and we know not how 
many more. These various schemes may be con- 
sidered as agreeing in one point. They propose a 
parallel of latitude dividing the territories after the 
manner of that Missouri compromise which, only 
seven years ago, was repudiated by the slaveholding 
states and by the Democratic party, and was pro- 
nounced not only unconstitutional, but impolitic and 
every way detestable. North of that proposed com- 
promise-line slavery is to be prohibited, and south of 
it slavery is to be allowed. And that this compromise 
may not be repudiated and abolished, like its prede- 
cessor of lamented memory, it is to be established as 
an amendment of the Constitution. So far the leading 
schemes of compromise are substantially agreed. 

But how shall slavery be tolerated and established 
in the territories south of the proposed compromise- 
line? Here the schemes begin to differ. That which 
is called the Crittenden compromise proposes, if we 
understand it, a Congressional slave-code: “Ia ail 
the territory south of that latitude slavery is hereby 
recognized as existing, and shali not be interfered 
with by Congress, but shall be protected as property 
by all departments of the territorial government dur- 
ing its continuance.’ Other plans propose that in 
those territories all legislation concerning slavery, 
whether by Congress or by the territorial govern- 
ments, shall be for ever prohibited. And men who 
consider themselves statesmen, profess to think that 
by such expedients all agitation about slavery will be 
effectually precluded. 

The language which we have quoted from what 
purports to be the Crittenden compromise is not very 
felicitous nor very exaci. To say that slavery “is 
recognized as existing”’ not only in New Mexico and 
Arizona, but in territories that may be “ hereafter 
acquired,” is nothing else than pretending that 
slavery exists where, notoriously, it does not exist. 
To say that slavery “ shall be protected as property,” 
is to use words with extraordinary looseness. Slaves 
are said to be property, but slavery—the institution 
by which men are converted into slaves—the body of 
laws and usages under which human beings are 
bought and sold, or by which the faculties of one man 
are wholly subjected to the will of another—is not 
property, but something else as different from property 
as agriculture is from corn or cotton. Literally con- 
strued, the provision that slavery “ shall not be inter- 
fered with by Congress,”’ would mean that Congress 
shall make no law whatever concerning it, which 
would be quite inconsistent with its being protected 
by the territorial government acting under the 
authority of Congress. Construed by the known in- 
tention of the compromisers, it would mean only that 
Congress shall neither prohibit nor abolish slavery ia 
those territories. 

We assume then that the Crittenden compromise 
means no slavery in territories north of latitude 
36° 30’, and a Congressional slave-code in all tery. 
ritories, now held or hereafter acquired, south of 
that line. Can anybody fail to see that, under such 
an arrangement, there would immediately arisé a 
most tempestuous agitation about the details of 
slave-code for the Southern territories? What sh 
that slave-code be? Shall it be better or worse than 
that of any given slave state? Shall it provide any 
protection for the human rights of slaves? Shall it 
regard the slave as a chattel merely, or as a “‘ person 
held to service under the laws?” Shali the slave be 
capable of marriage, and shall it be a crime to rob 
him of his wife and children? Shall the teaching of 
slaves be prohibited, or shall the master be required 
to provide schooling and schosl-books for the children 
as well as the weekly ration of a peck of corn for 
every slave? Shall slaves be liable to be taken and 
sold by the sheriff for the master’s debts? What 
regulations shall be made concerning the transfer of 
slaves from one master to another? Shall the volun- 
tary emancipation of slaves by their masters be pro- 
hibited? Or shall it be encouraged? Shall the slave 
be made capable of a contract with his master for the 
purchase of himself, and shall such contracts be mat- 
ters of record? Give us the framing of the slave-code 
for the territories, and we might even consent to the 
Crittenéen compromise. Any lover of agitation might 
consent to it for the sake of the agitation which would 
attend the introduction of these quesiions into Con- 
gress, or if not into Congress, then into every territo- 
rial legislature which might be instituted south of 
that dividing line between peace and conflict. 

Other schemes of compromise, if we understand 
them, propose to avoid all agitation by expressly 
prohibiting all legislation whatever, whether by Con- 
gress or by territorial legislatures, concerning slavery 
in those Southern territories. What would that be 
but to provide that in those territories there shall be 
no law at all, other than the law of nature, by which 
a person can be held to involuntary service? Admit 
that slavery exists by the force of the Constitution 
without any local law; the question immediately 
arises, What kind of slavery? Is the property of a 
master in his slave real estate, as in Missouri; or 
personal estate, as in Virginia? How far does the 
power of the master extend? What sort and what 
measure of punishment may he inflict? What are 
the rights of the slave? May he defend himself if 
assaulted? May he defend the person of his wife ? 
Is there any law against his being taught to read? 
How evident is it that under such a prohibition negro 
slavery would vanish from New Mexice! How 
evident that in any new territory, under such a pro- 
hibition, there might be such a conflict as that which 
has just resulted in making Kansas a free state ky 
Think, for one moment, what power such an arrangé- 
ment, establishing slavery but prohibiting all legisla- 
tion concerning it, would give to the Federal officers 
of a territorial government, the governor and judges 
appointed by the President; and say whether any 
man of ordinary sense can really expect that all 
agitation about slavery will be suppressed and pre- 
cluded in this way. 


EFFICACY OF PRAYER FOR THE 
COUNTRY. 


Senator SEwarp, in his late speech on the Union, 
adverting to prayer as publicly recommended for the 
restoration of harmony, approves of it as one means, 
among others, appropriate to the emergency, with this 
qualification :—though not as bringing God nearer to 
us, yet as bringing us nearer to him. We do not sup- 
pose that he meant here to define a theological doc- 
trine in rigid terms, but his language countenances a 
sentiment which too many mistake and accept, and 
which rationalists are prone to substitute for the 
Scriptural view of this subject. As far as the qualifi- 
cation is intended to guard against the notion that 
human requests change the essential character of 
God; overcoming reluctance or indifference on his 
part, or enlightening his policy or making it more be- 
nevolent, we of course consent to the discrimination. 
The efficacy of prayer must be consistent with the im- 
mutability of God—tht -s,with his character or attri- 
butes, with his ben@olence, justice, and wisdom, in 








Which he is unchas able, {he assertion may 


fairly include, and similar language is often used to 
signify, more than this, namely : that prayer cannot 
affect the agency or administration of God, but only 
the disposition and conduet of the suppliants ; that it 
makes no difference with the specific measures of his 
government, but only with the relations and suscepti- 
bility of his subjects ; or, in modern philosophical lan- 
guage, that its influence is wholly subjective, instead 
of being in part objective. In this sense we regard it 
as a pernicious error. It has been discussed at some 
length in a former number of this journal, (for the 15th 
of. November last,) in an article entitled “‘ The Profit 
of Prayer.’ Without repeating the illustration and 
argument there urged, we maintain that proper prayer 
has an effect on the Divine administration ; that it is 
a condition which the goodness and wisdom of God 
regard in determining the course of events; that he 
reveals himself, in the Scriptures, as favorably affected 
by it in his treatment of mankind. Immutability, as 
one of his attributes, belongs to the principles, not to 
the measures, of his government, and therefore does 
not stand in the way of this doctrine. It has ever 
been received by the mass of Christians as taught in 
the lessons and examples of the Scriptures, and even 
those who attempt to modify it by what they call phil- 
osophical qualifications, must own that the Scriptures 
appear to teach nothing less. The fact that prayer 
has a subjective or reflex influence on the petitioner, 
however true and important, is not the Christian doc- 
trine on this subject. Moreover, this influence itself 
depends chiefly on the petitioner’s conviction that his 
request reaches further—that it reaches God, is heard 
by him, and through his government secures results. 
The error is suicidal, for mankind cease to affect them- 
selves through prayer, and even cease to offer it, when 
they cease to believe in its ‘“‘ power with God.”’ 

Another thought is timely. Both reason and reve- 
lation teach us that prayer is only one of the condi- 
tions of events, and that commonly we have other 
duties to perform which must concur with our re- 
quests in order that they may be effectual with God. 
It must not be supposed that we can save our coun- 
try by our supplications to God, while we refuse, in 
other ways, to bear our part in contributing to its 
prosperity. Rulers cannot make up for delinquency 
in other duties of their stations and their times, by 
practicing or recommending prayer. There was good 
sense and good theology in Cromwell's charge to his 
soldiers, ‘Pray, and keep your powder dry.” Prayer 
and powder were legitimately associated in his mind. 
He believed in both, and used both. Our Chief Mag- 
istrate has courseled the nation to pray, and we may 
suppose has followed his own counsel, but has miser- 
ably failed, not in keeping the powder dry, but in heop- 
ing it at all. We ought to be Christian patriots, or 
patriotic Christians, and in order that we may merit 
either title, our prayers must come in aid of our votes, 
and our votes (if we are voters) must come in aid of 
our prayers. The connection holds, even if we think 
only of the reflex influence of our prayers, and yet 
more plainly, if we believe that God “is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.”’ 





MR. SEWARD'S TRUE POSITION. 


Tue position of Mr. Seward upon the grave ques- 
tions growing out of the secession movement, is of 
importance not only to the Republican patty, but to 
the whole country. Senator Seward is one of the 
very few men in public life who have shown a capa- 
city for statesmanship, in distinction from political 
chicanery. His speeches, always rising to the dig- 
nity of the occasion, eschewing personalities and 
ephemeral interests, grasping principles, and stating 
these with rare perspicacity and force, are landmarks 
in the discussions of the past twenty years. Many of 
them will survive as long as we have a history and a 
literature. His reputation for sagacity is equal to his 
gift of eloquence ; and hence his far-seeing and com- 
prehensive judgment is regarded as well-nigh oracular 
in problems of the state. His personal character is 
unsullied with a taint of dishonor, his political career 
is above the reproach of meanness and inconsistency. 
As a Senator he has regarded the welfare of the whole 
country, while he has never forgotten those great 
principles of freedom and justice which are funda- 
mental to its prosperity. His understood relation to 
Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet gives a special significance to 
his utterances at the present time on the questions 
that agitate the nation. Mr. Seward is conscious of 
the responsibility that rests upon him, and weighs his 
words with the calmness and wisdom of one who is 
master of himself and of his position. 

Such a man, in such a crisis, is to be judged by his 
history, his principles, and his circumstances. A flip- 
pant and captious squib aimed at some isolated sen- 
tence or phrase in a well-considered speech of the 
Senator, is as impertinent and as impotent as a torpe- 
co thrown against Fort Sumter. And any attempt 
to frame a theory of Mr. Seward’s position and pur- 
poses from individual utterances and occasions, is 
like judging of the whole argument of Paradise Lost 
from single and most opposite scenes. We have no 
favoritism toward Mr. Seward. Though The Inde- 
pendent was, we believe, the first journal that sug- 
gested his name for the Presidency, it has never had 
any interest in him or any commitment to him apart 
from his sterling worth as a statesman and his 
proved fidelity to the cause of freedom. Should Mr. 
Seward ever falsify his record and abandon his prin- 
cigles—should he, like Webster, betray the great trust 
which the friends of freedom, with almost one con- 
sent, have committed to his hands—this journal will 
be as prompt to repudiate the apostate as it has been 
to commend the champion. Bat the most careful 
scrutiny of Mr. Seward’s recent speeches, and of all 
the indications of his present course, fails to give us 
any evidence that he is either wavering in prin- 
ciple or radically unsound in policy. He has 
failed in some points to meet expectations 
which were perhaps unreasonable. and exag- 
gerated, and has omitted to say precisely what we 
would have gladly heard from his lips; but the impu- 
tation of timidity or defection which some journals 
would cast upon him, has no warrant in anything 
that Mr. Seward has yet said or done. 

Quite otherwise do we interpret Mr. Seward's 
response to the merchants. Indeed, had Whittier 
withheld for another fortnight his sonnet to the 
Senator, he might not have glorified him as the 
apostle of peace. Hardly was the poet’s chaplet 
plated upon his brow, when the statesman proclaimed 
himself ready for war, rather than permit the wanton 
destruction of the Government. In presenting the 
memorial from New York in behalf of some adjust- 
ment by compromise, Mr. Seward stated that he had 
advised this mercantile deputation to go home and 
work for the Union—by which he means the Govern- 


‘ment of the country, organized under the Constitution 


—to be ready to lend or give money for the support of 
the Union, and if need be to fight in its defense. 

This utterance is the appropriate sequel to Mr. Sew- 
ard’s first great speech of the session. It is a character- 
istic of his speeches that they do not interlace each 
other ; but each particular speech is logically consis- 
tent with itself, and exhaustive of the one leading 
topic of discussion. Mr. Seward’s creed and policy, 
therefore, cannot be inferred from any one speech. 
He believes in “ the Higher Law ”—to which Sena- 
tors are amenable in their interpretation of the Con- 
stitution itself. He believes in “the irrepressible 
conflict ’ between Slavery and Freedom, and the im- 
possibility of a permanent union of these two con- 
tradictory forms of civilization. He believes in the 
Union as it is, to be maintained under the Constitu- 
tion. He believes that when the question of the 
hour is, WHETHER WE HAVE,A GOVERNMENT OR NO, the 
public sentiment of the country should be rallied 
about {the standard of the Union, irrespective of 
party names and platforms. 

This and this alone, as we read the speech, is what 
Mr: Seward meant by his significant allusion to plat- 
forms. Nowhere in that speech does he “ declare his 
readiness to renounce Republican principles for the 
sake of the Union ;’’ nowhere does he abandon one 
iota of the great principles of Freedom for which he 
has$o long and so ably contended. Regarding Time 
as the most potent solvent of present difficulties, he 
speaks to gain time. 

In the spirit of conciliation, he would be will- 
ing, after all present excitements shall have 
subsided, affér Mr, Lincoln’s inauguration, after 








the fever of secession shall have worn out its 
own victims,—he would be willing, say two or 


r three years hence, to submit to the people, in 


conventions assembled in accordance with the Con- 
stitution, the question whether the declaration of the 
Chicago Platform touching non-interference with the 
local institutions of states—a declaration unanimously 
reiterated by Congress last Monday—shall be incor- 
porated into the organic law of the Union, it being 
understood that the odious Fugitive-Slave law shall 
be modified or repealed. But when called to confront 
the question of degrading the Government and the 
Constitution by direct concessions to the slave-power, 
Mr. Seward avows his determination rather to fight 
for the Wnion, and to perish with it. This last 
utterance makes amends for a seeming want of posi- 
tiveness in his previous speech. Senator Mason 
showed at once that he regarded this emphatic 
declaration of Mr. Seward as the key-note of his 
policy. The New York Herald takes the same 
view. It says: 


“ Beyond some explanations of the length of the memo- 
rial, and of the character of the signers, and their political 
influence, all that he had to say upon the subject was, 
substantially, that the time has not.yet arrived for com- 
promising. He graciously introduced his petitioners to 
the Senate, complimented them for their patriotism, and 
blandly bowed them out again. They represented the 
commercial interest, a great interest, entitled to respect ; 
but the agricultural, manufacturing, and mining interests 
were also entitled to consideration; so that he could not 
yet decide to be governed by the wishes of the commer- 
cial interest. In other words, our rural districts are 
stronger than the re A of New York. 

“In a very carefully guarded and roundabout way, Mr. 
Seward next declares that the demands of the Southern 
conservatives for a Union-saving compromise before the 
inauguration of Mr. Lincoln are inadmissible, because 
they are unseasonable. After the expiration of the ninety 
days of this session of Congress, of which sixty have al- 
ready pone away, Mr. Seward thinks ‘ there will be time 
enough for the restoration of all that has been lost, and 
for the re-establishment of all that isin danger.’ Horace 
Greeley comes more directly to the point when he says 
that before the Republican party shall stoop to compromises 
with traitors, we intend to try the experiment whether 
we have a governinent or not. But in due time, says Mr. 
Seward, after the inayguration of Mr. Lincoln, by speak- 
ing, by voting, by lending money to the Government, and, 
if necessary, by fighting, the friends of the Union wtll 
restore it. To be sure, since the admission of Kansas the 
question of Southern slavery in the territories has ceased 
to be a practical question, for from the remaining territo- 
ries slavery stands for ever excluded by the laws of na- 
ture ; but still the Republican party cannot think of con- 
cessions to slavery now as the price for the permission to 
them to assume the reins of the General Government. 
These are not the words, but such, we apprehend, is the 
true meaning of Mr. Seward’s last conciliatory speech.” 


Senator Mason and The Herald are right as to the 
main purpose of this speech. We trust that the New 
York merchants, having invoked Mr. Seward's poten- 
cy to save the Union, will follow his advice ; and in- 
stead of bartering away the Union to traitors, will 
uphold it with their private and public influence, with 
financial succor, and, if need be, by the might of arms. 





PARTNERSHIP WITH WRONG. 


A Curist1an merchant would feel himself insulted 
by a proposal to engage in an immoral business, or to 
become a partner in the profits of immorality. He 
might tolerate a business partner of known vicious 
habits; he might retain a business connection with 
one who should use his own gains for immoral pur- 
poses ;—though the expediency and the ultimate 
profit of such a partnership would be questionable. 
But if his partner should propose to embark the name 
and credit of the firm in an immoral business, to use 
its funds for the support of dram-shops and places of 
illicit intercourse, he would dissolve partnership at 
any sacrifice, rather than thus compromise his con- 
science and good name. We take it for granted that 
every one of the eminent merchants of New York and 
Boston who lately visited Washington to advocate 
some new compromise with slavery, would shrink 
with indignation from any complicity with moral evil 
in his private business. 
But has one a right to commit an immorality asa 
citizen, the bare imputation of which he would resent 
as a merchant ? We beg to ask these high-minded and 
Christian merchants, whether any one of them would 
consent to buy a fellow-man and hold him as property, 
subject to all the incidents of slave-property at the 
South? If any would, we have no argument to ad- 
dress to such. But we speak to men who have a 
conscience, and who acknowledge the supremacy of 
the law of love in their intercourse with their fellow- 
men. Could such aman consent to be the owner of 
his fellow-man? If his business partner should insist 
upon investing the capital of the house in buying 
and selling slaves in Africa or Virginia, would he not 
sooner dissolve partnership than share the profits of 
the iniquity ? 
Yet the Southern states demand of the Northern, 
as the condition of remaining in the Union, that there 
shall be inserted in the terms of copartnership a 
special clause declaring slaves to be property, pledging 
the Government of the Union to protect that property, 
and authorizing its establishment and increase upon 
all the remaining joint-territory of the country ;—and 
these high-minded merchants urge Congress to make 
a compromise that concedes to slavery the sanction 
and protection gf the Union, rather than submit to 
the evils of a dissolution! Is this honorable? Can 
it be justified by the Bible code of morality? The 
spokesman of the deputation from this city is said to 
have lamented that men at the North and at the 
South seem to have crowbars in their backs, that 
refuse to bend. Pride and willfulness may stand in 
the way of honorable adjustment ; but ought principle 
to bend to dishonor? Ought not a Christian merchant 
to be set like iron against any partnership with 
wrong? (Can he bend to sanction slavery without 
defiling his own conscience ? 


di 


THE CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA. 


Tue Providence of God seems to have anticipated 
the overturning of slavery in the United States, by a 
series of scientific and geographical explorations in 
Africa, acquainting the civilized world with the re- 
sources and capacities of that vast continent, and in- 
viting capital and enterprise toward it as the future 
cotton region of the world to be cultivated by the 
free labor of the African race. A few years ago, when 
one wished to write of Africa, how meager and unre- 
liable were the materials at hfiscommand. Now, one 
sits down to write surrounded with the ponderous 
octavos of Barth, covering all the northwestern sec- 
tion of the continent, with the volumes of Burton, 
Krapf, and others, upon the eastern section, and the 
explorations of Anderson and Livingstone in the 
greatsouth. The Messrs. Harper, to whom we are in- 
debted for so many of these works, announce others of 
no less promise touching various portions of the con- 
tinent. Both the Nile and the Niger are yielding up 
their secrets. 

Simultaneously with this movement of exploration 
in Africa is the impulse toward emigration thither, 
springing up in the minds of the more competent and 
intelligent of the free colored population of the United 
States. The voluntary emigration of responsible in- 
dividuals and families to the healthy and inviting up- 
per lands of Africa, is a very different matter from the 
wholesale deportation of emancipated slaves to its 
sickly coast. 

This new movement begins well under the auspices 
of the African Civilization Society in this city. The 
object of this Society, as set forth in its constitution, 
is “ the evangelization and civilization of Africa, and 
of the descendants of African ancestors in any por- 
tion of the earth, wherever dispersed. Also, the de- 
struction of the African slave-trade, by the introduc- 
tion of lawful commerce and trade into Africa ; the 
promotion of the growth of cotton and other products 
there, whereby the natives may become industrious 
producers as well as consumers of articles of com- 
merce ; and generally, the elevation of the condition 
of the colored population of our own country, and of 
other lands.” 

We understand that Rev. H. H. Garnet, the worthy 
President of this Society, himself intends to emigrate 
to Africa with a select and well-appointed party; and 
we are sure that this movement will meet with 
hearty encouragement from our citizens. 

Mr. Robert Campbell, one of the Commissioners of 
the Niger Valley Exploring Party, has just published 
an interesting account of his journey among the 
Egbas and Yorubes of Central Africa, showing the 
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adaptation of that regio.” t0 the culture of cotton, and 
for the introduction of all .the industrial arts of modern 
civilization. , 

The cotton question in rela tion to Africa we shall 
treat hereafter more at length. We advise all who 


are interested in Africa and the Ax. "ican race to read — 


Mr. Campbell’s book. It is a narra,tive of unusual 


interest. The proceeds of Mr. C.’s we'tk will enable 


him to remove his own family to Africa. (For sale at 
48 Beekman street.) 

Where such men as Mr. Garnet and Mr. Campbell 
lead the way, hundreds of their brethren afte,” the 
flesh will exe long follow. In the words of the .°r- 
mer, “ The facts which have become public concerniny* 
its climate, soil, productions, minerals, and vast ca- 
pabilities for improvements, are such that we can no 
longer mistake the intention of the Divine Mind to- 
ward Africa.” In the words of the latter, “ The 
blow that shall destroy slavery will yet be struck by 
the arm of the black man peaceably laboring in Afric 
under King Cotton.” 





DR. GOODELL REBUKED. 


The Missionary Herald of this month contains a 
letter from the veteran missionary, Rev. Willian 
Goodell, D.D., on the progress of religious liberty in 
Turkey. It details changes which have taken place 
under the observation of the writer, and presents 
view of the subject which it has been a special voca 
tion of The New York Observer, since the Crimean 
War, to deny and denounce. 

Last week our neighbor demolished the whole 
statement, in its characteristic way. Turning a leaf 
or two of The Herald further on, it found excellent 
material for its purpose. Mr. White of Marash de- 
scribes a case of gross oppression by a Turkish pasha, 
inflicted on his Moslem co-religionists in a small 
town in an interior province, in order to extort 
money. This is cited with great gusto, and Mr. 
White's indignant exclamation against such unright- 
eousness of government is quoted with emphasis. 
Dr. Goodell’s full explanations in regard to such op- 
pressions, and on the whole question upon which The 
Observer is so greatly exercised, are not mentioned 
or met; but with his letter under its eye, it utters 
the following rebuke : ‘‘ We confess that when we 
read such testimony as this to the character of the 
Turkish Government, we are compelled to think that 
making apologies for it, or printing them, is about the 
least important business in which Christian gentle- 
men, at home or abroad, can be engaged.”’ 

We trust that the Secretaries of the American 
Board will receive with becoming meekness the cen- 
sure thus pronounced upon them for their indiscre- 
tion in giving such a letter, from such a source, to 
the public, and that the venerable missionary will 
hasten to acknowledge his fault in venturing to re- 
port, without permission from the office of T'he Ob- 
server, the remarkable facts which illustrate the 
progress of liberty for the Gospel, and its power in 
the land of the Moslem. 

As many of our readers donotsee The Missionary 
Herald, we give a brief summary of Dr. Goodell’s tes- 
timony. Having rererred to the increased freedom 
and security given to the missionaries at Constantino- 
ple in their work, Dr. Goodell says : 

“It is said that the Grand Charter of religious toleration in 
Turkey exists only in name, and is virtually a dead letter. To 
this it is sufficient to reply, that before the hatti humayoun, there 
were more cases of persecution reported to us every week than 
there are now in a whole year. Then, much of our time and 
strength was taken up, and all our wisdom and influence were 
employed, in endeavoring to secure protection for those who 
were per ted for right ‘sake. Now, cases of persecu- 


tion are only occasionai, and our time and strength are employed 
in our appropriate missionary work.” 





The influence of the hatti humayoun in protecting 
converts from molestation by ecclesiastics, is thus set 
forth : 


“* By the persecuting churches here, that part of its provisions 
which relates to liberty of conscience is regarded as anything 
rather than a blessing, for it is really an infringement of their 
liberty to ‘ bite and devour one another.’ Liberty of worship in 
their own churches, and according to their own forms, they al- 
ready had to perfection, and ‘they needed no more,’ as an intel- 
ligent Greek gentleman once said te me. ‘ What,’ said he, in 
speaking of this document, in reference to liberty of conscience, 
‘What is the use of this hatti humayoun? We had before just 
as much liberty as we wanted.’ And so they had; but blessed 
be God! this hatti sherif prevents them from abridging the 
liberty of others. Thus the carrying out of the principle involved 
in this feature of it strikes terror into all these wicked churches; 
and it is this which has awakened the wrath of a near neighbor 
of ours [Russia] almost to frenzy—she calling it ‘ Persecution.’" 


Its value as a protection to converts from Islamism 
is most striking : 


“Only a few years since, the headless bodies of apostates from 
the Mohammedan faith might be seen ‘lying in the streets of the 
great city ; and for three days and a half their bodies were not 
suffered to be put into graves; and, unless flight from the 
country was possible, nothing better than this was ever expect- 
ed. But now, such apostates may be seen, at all hours of 
the day, walking these same streets without any apparent dan- 
ger, urging the claims of Christianity even in the very courts of 
the royal mosques, and teaching and pr hing in the chapel, 
and in the private circle, and sometimes even in the palaces of 
the great, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. And all this wonderful security is, under God, owing 
entirely to the hatti humayoun.” 


Mr. Goodell recognizes the fact that the working of 
this instrument of freedom is not yet perfect—espec- 


ially in the remoter parts of the empire. Ile gives 
these reasons for differing views : 





“Let me now hazard a remark, which may serve in some 
measure to explain the reason of the different views entertained 
and expressed on this subject. Those who have lived long in 
Constantinople speak of the great improvement made in the 
streets and buildings. But those who have only heard of these 
improvements express great disappointment on visiting the cap- 
ital for the first time, and can hardly believe that any improve- 
ment has been made. Now the fact is, these persons are wholly 
incapable of judging. They should have seen the streets and 
buildings twenty-five or thirty years ago, in order to form a cor- 
rect opinion. And, just so, those who have come to this country 
within the last ten or twelve years are wholly incapable of 
speaking of the benefits of the hatti humayoun. I say ten or 
twelve years, because in the time of the Crimean war.and even 
two or three years before, the influence of Russia had well-nigh 
ceased, while that of Protestant England was to such a degreein 
the ascendant that we werealready enjoying, as it were by an- 
ticipation, what was so soon confirmed by charter.” 





THE VITALITY OF CHEAP POSTAGE. 


THE gross revenue of the Bri‘ish Post-Office for the 
year ending Dec. 31st, was £3,420,000—about seventeen 
millions of dollars. The increase above the preceding 
year was £195,000. The gain was £50,000 in the last 
quarter. The ratio of yearly increase is 5.7 per cent. Such 
is the vigorous growth of Sir Rowland Hill’s postal sys- 
tem during the twenty-first year of its duration. The 
number of letters passing through the Post-Office has 
increased year by year, at a rate never below 3% per cent. 
per year. In 1859 they numbered 545 millions—an ave- 
rage of 18 to every person in the United Kingdom. The 
ratio of increase the first year was 122% per cent. 

There has been no such vital force exhibited by our 
American postage, for the sufficient reason that we have 
never adopted anything like a scientific system of man- 
agement, so that the whole matter is but a congeries of 
incongruous devices, sometimes with one aim and some- 
times with another. The entire change was made at 
once in England from a very high range of postage to 
one uniform rate, and the rate established there in 1840 
was a third lower than the present rate here. Conse- 
quently a great excitement at the first set everybody to 
writing letters, and the practice soon became habitual, 
which accounts for the immense amount of correspond- 
ence, as stated above. Had we made the change at once 
to the same rate in 1845, something of the same eclat 
would have been produced, and the country might have 
remained perfectly satisfied with two cents as the per- 
manent rate. But now that will not answer. The only 
basis on which a true postal system can now be built up in 
this country, is that of the American Penny Postage— 
ONE CENT FOR A LETTER. 

About ten years ago, the Boston Cheap Postage Socie- 
ty issued an address on this subject, in favor of ON CENT 
for postage, but the proposal did not attract much serious 
attention at that time, because those whe were accus- 
tomed to think on the subject were almost wholly preoc- 
cupied with the foolish idea that the Post-Office must be 
made to supportitself. How well this fond idea has been 
realized may be comprehended from the fact that, twenty 
years ago, it was thought a very bad affair for the Post-Of- 
fice to require a yearly appropriation of half-a-million from 
the general treasury, and now it is found necessary to 
appropriate six or seven millions of dollars in addition to 
all the income of the Post-Office itself. Such is the flat- 
tering result of thirty years’ diligent endeavor to make 
the Post-Office support itself. That humbug has beea 
followed far enough. We hope the new Administration 
that is coming will not fail to turn over a new leaf hera 
as elsewhere. 








(= Ler the approaching anniversary of Wasutne- 
ton’s Birta-Day be observed throughout the country 
as an occasion for rallying the patriatic sentiment 
of the nation about the Union and the Cansfitution as 
established by the fathers. In this stgte the 22d af 





February is now a business holiday. 
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We have concluded an arrangement by which 
we 10W Offer to any old subscriber a premium of a copy 
vf Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
gciiber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
pive of the Dictionary alone at the Book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, or 
i sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
o deliver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
oi Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 

Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a copy of Webster's Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 


Edition) as a present. Reader, send us your order. 


Every Child at school should have a copy of 
Webster’s Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book 
is provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber with $2. 


Each Child at School of every family should have 
a Webskr’s Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. K is a fountain of knowledge, and no one 
should be deprived of it. One copy among a family 
of children at schoo] is not enough, any more than 
one Geography. 
scriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 


and get this book (“ Abridged Edition”) at once by 


Send us the name of one new sub- 


express. 

Every Merchant should have a copy of Webster's 
Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his bad 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year, and you ° 
shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 


Edition.” 


One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster’s 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
each, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the 
office of The Independent by only sending us the 
names of One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at 
our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
‘Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” 
The former can be had for nothing by sending us 
the names of five new subscribers for one year, (or 
one subscriber for five years,) and the latter for only 
one new subscriber for one year. In all cases the 
money, $2 each, must accompany the order. 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 


AGREAT REWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 





Avy person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 

os! 


— best edition of the best Dictionary of 


the English Language. Its price at the book-stores is 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster’s Dictionary. 
Ask five of your friends to subscribe for The Inde- 
pendent for one year, or one friend to subscribe for 
five years, and you will receive this beautiful volume 
as a free gift. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 


CASH COMMISSION FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





WE will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, one dollar each for all the names of 
mew subscribers he will send us, accompanied 
with the money. Since we made this extraordinary 
offer we have received as many as seventy-five 
new names, with the money, in a single letter. 
There are thousands among our friends who, with 
a very little effort, could do equally well. A prompt 
movement on the part of all our friends would give us 
100,000 new subscribers every month. We also remind 
our readers that for the names of five new subscribers 
for one year with ten dollars, or for the name of one 
new subscriber for five years, with the same amount 
sent us in cash, we will present a copy of Webster’s 
New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary with 1,500 
beautifully engraved illustrations. The book is worth 
twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 


NOTICES. 
BROOKLYN will give their first Puntic Concert at the Atheneum 


on Thursday Evening, Feb. 2)st. Tickets 50 cents, for sale at 
the principal music and book stores. 


























Up-Town Lectures.—The Fifth Lecture of this 
course will be delivered by Dr. HoLLANp, the renowned ** TIMO- 
THY TITCOMB,” author of ‘ Miss Gilbert’s Career,” ** Gold- 
Voil,” ‘ Bitter-Sweet,” ‘ Titcomb’s Letters,” etc., MoNnpDAY 
EVENING, Feb. 18th, at the Broadway Tabernacle, corner Sixth 
avenue and Thirty-fourth street. Subject, ‘‘Setr-Hevr.” Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 





To the Public. 

THE COMMITTEE OF RELIEF FOR KANSAS are con- 
vinced that the statements heretofore made as to the extent of 
the suffering from drouth were not exaggerated, but have been 
confirmed by recent reliable accounts. It is believed that over 
thirty thousand people will need to be liberally aided, or the 
most disastrous consequences will ensue. The want of food, 
clothing, and other necessaries, must be followed by suffering, 
sickness, and death. To alleviate, and partially prevent these 
evils, is in the power of those whom Providence has blessed, and 
is demanded by every dictate of duty and humanity. The 
sufferers are our own countrymen, mostly intelligent and re- 
spectable, who have never before felt want; and the cause of 
their sufferings could not have been foreseen or prevented. The 

eople of the West have given largely of their grain, and the 
Sonuniites have aided in its transportation. Relief has been 
extended to a large number, but still the wants of the sufferers 
continue, and relief must continue to be afforded until a new 
crop renders further aid unnecessary, Numerousletters received 
by the Committee, some of which have been published, contain 
alarming accounts of suffering, and urgent appeals for aid. 
Former appeals of the Committee have met a generous response 
from many sources, and about $10,000 have been received and 
applied; but in view of the amount of relief needed, and the 

ood to be accomplished, the Committee again urge upon the 
Friends of suffering humanity to aid them in relieving tens of 
thousands who may perish unless they are helped at once. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to J. E. WILLIAMS, Esq., Metropolitan 
Bank, and donations in clothing, etc., to Room No. 25 Cooper 
Institute. 

WM. C. BRYANT, GREENE C. BRONSON, 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, DANIEL DREW, 

CHARLES H. MARSHALL, R.H. McCURDY, 

MORRIS ryt h ig UM, Sates ELLIOTT, 

ANIEL 8. WADSWORT 
. SETH _B. HUNT. er 
SST TY 








DIED. 


VAN ORNAM—In Davenport, Iowa, Dec. 15th, Harriet F., 
daughter of Daniel D. and Harriet F. Van Ornam, formerly of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Worcester, Mass., aged 12 years, 

A child of rare maturity, composure, and solidity of Christian 
character. Conscientiously observant of religious duties from a 
very early age, the Christian nurture of home and the impres- 
sion of the happy death of a sister in 1855, brought her to a de- 
cided Christian experience about two years since, and she joined 
the Congregational church in Davenport. The constitutional 
tendency to consumption, which marked her for its prey, brought 
out very brightly and sweetly the strength and calmness of her 
faith. She gave up life quietly, and without faltering at any one 
moment received the decree of an early death ;—disposed herself 
for its coming like one of mature experience, and with cheerful 
smiles left the world in undoubting anticipation of a blessed union 
with Christ. G. F. M 

KNIGHT—November 14, 1860, at Whiteshill, Strand, Glouces- 
tershire, England, Ann Knight, relict of the late Rev. Daniel Poor, 
D.D., missionary of the A. B. C. F, M. to Ceylon, in the 71st year 
of her age. Her course ended where it began, and her last years 
were spent in filial attendance upon her aged father, whose death 

receded hers but by a few months. Her mission life commenced 
n 1821, when she was sent out by the Church Missionary Society 
to assist her brother, the late Rev. Joseph Knight, who was 
Stationed at Nellore, Ceylon. About two years later, she was 
married to Rev. Daniel Poor, and became to him a faithful com- 
panion and assistant in all his cares and labors, domestic and 
public, performing the duties of a wife and step-mother; and a 
missionary with untiring fidelity and devotion. She was re- 
markable for the fervency of her piety, and for her minute 
acquaintance with the sacred Scriptures, and fer her habits of 
specific prayer ; remembering bi 3 and annjversaries, and 
making them the occasions for special supplication in behalf of 
persons and causes thus brought to mind. 


SS —_ c 
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_VERNON—In this city, on Tuesday the 12th inst., Edward 
Vernon, General Agent of the Ameritan and Foreign Christian 
Union, in the 68th-year-of his age. \ 

The friends of the family are invited to attend his funeral, at 
his late residence, No. 148 West Forty-seventh street, on Thurs- 
day the {4th inst., at ro’cleek/P.m., without further notice. 
Bn enc actcomniaes. ences 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“The Policy of Honesty.” 


LECTURE BY GEORGE W. CURTIS, 


Delivered January 28th, on the above subject, will be found 
reported in full in 

THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, No. 22. 
Now ready at all the News-stores. Price Three Cents. 


The Household Jouraal, 


THE 


Favorite Family Paper, 


Is published weekly. Price Three Cents. 
Thirteen Cents. 
Contains more entertaining, instructive, and amusing reading 
matter than any other paper in the world, besides a piece of now 
music in every number, worth twenty-five to fifty cents. 
Sample copy sent free to any address, by the Publishers, 
A. HARTHILL & CO., 
. No. 20 North William street, New York. 

_$l 50a year. In Clubs of twenty-five, only $1 a year each. 


~ COLLECTIONS. _ 


We make collections in all sec*ions of the country. We have 
been engaged exclusively in collecting and securing claims for 
nearly five years, and can insure promptness and economy. We 
are prepared to refer to a large number of merchants for whom 
we colfect. 

Claims maiied to us from the country promptly attended to, 


GEO. C. & MONT. GIBBS, 


No. 207 BROADWAY. 


If you are intending to In- 
sure your Life, send for 
the Documents of the 








In monthly parts, 





Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS. 
(SOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 10 TO 
12, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 
CENT. TO THEIR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT EXTENT 
DIMINISHES 
THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


Pays only legal interest (7 per cent.) on its stock, which, by 
reinvestment in Bonds and Mortgages, may reproduce the same 
amount. 


It is the only Company in America that com- 
bines all the advantages of the “ Stock” 
and “ Mutual” plans. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 
Policies granted in all the most approved forms—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy, to be paid up 
in ten years, etc. Special calculations made if required. 

Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 
policy. 


Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, 
B H d PRESIDENT. 
; e 
Henry y VICE-PRESIDENT. 


EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 1 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 627-653 


L. D. OLMSTED & ©O., 


L. D. OLMSTED;) 





(LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
toa large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 


mail. , 
Patented November 1, 1859. 


S 


616-667 








ve. The measures are A. the dis- 
i a xy tance round the neck. 
WB. to B. the yoke. 

"ws to C. the sleeve. 

D. to D. distance around 


the body under the armpits. 





=. to E. the length of the 
shirt. 


Ballou’s 
Patent Improved French Yoke 


SHIRTS. 


Patented November 1, 1859. 
A New Style of Shirt, warranted to Fit. 

By sending the above measures, per mail, we can guarantee a 
perfect fit of our new style of Shirt, and return by Express to 
any part of the United States, at $12, $15, $18, $24, etc., etc. 
per dozen. No order forwarded for less than half-a-dozen Shirts. 
Also Importers and Dealers in MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 

BALLOU BROTHERS, 
No. 409 Broadway, N. Y. 

Wholesale trade supplied on the usual terms. 


READ THIS FIRST! “THE AMERICAN 
MONTHLY,” Queen of Monthlies, is only $1 25a year, and The 
Independent, King of Papers, is but $2 a year; but both together, 
to any new subscriber, one year $2; six months $1. Specimens 
of the A. M. six cents; three months on trial 25 cents. 


Address H. M. PLATT, Box 2,756, New York. 


“Has a high place among the best magazines ef the day.”— 
Temperance Journal. 


“The best miscellaneous magazine for family reading with 
which we are acquainted.”— Earnest Christian. 

“It is winning popular favor among the friends of a pure 
literature.” — Christian Advocate and Journal. 

“One of the pleasantest magazines on our exchange list.”— 
Beadle’s Home Monthly. 

“We know of no better magazine for the family.”—Rev. Dr, 
Thompson. 

“An admirable family monthly; every article useful, practi- 
cal, and true.”—Hall’s Journal of Health. 

“ Writers of great merit are contributing to its pages.” —Beauty 


New York Carpet Lining Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 


COTTON BATTS, = 
and BED COMFORTERS, 
CoNsTANTLY ON HAND AND MANUFACTURING. 


J. R. HARRINGTON, Ag’t, 


Ne. 440 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 
Colds—Conghs—Consumption. 


No remedy is so generally prescribed by intelligent cians 
as Cod-Liver Oil; as it pack vm pow hy to the pag om 
keeping up the normal degree of animal heat where the lungs, 
from weakness or disease, are unable. 

Hundreds are deterred from taking this from the nau- 
seous compounds sold as Cod-Liver Oil. The Oil of Hazard & 
Caswell is as sweet as Cream, and nearly as free from odor. 
be retained on the most delicate stomach, and becomes as 


able as Sweet Butter. Manufactured from Livers on 
the sea 














Selected 
-shore, only by CASWELL, MACK & CO, 
Fifth-avenue Hotel, Broadway and Twenty-fourth’ streef and 
Newport, Rhode Island. —- 


HEAD AND NERVOUS COMPLAINTS 

Effectually cured by DOCTOR HENRY of New York City. 
Consultation personally or by letter. Office, No. 109 Waverley 
place. Seventy are not known to remain uncured out of 7,390 
patients who have followed his advice—living witnesses of the 
eaill and experience of a successful and acconsplished physician. 


NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL! 





GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Sewing-Machines, 


Neo. 495 Broadway, N. Y. 





The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
cards of Eras Hows, Jk., and the Grover & Baker S.-M. Co.: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker S.-M. Co. 


Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are 
enabled to furnish the Grover & Baker Machine, with import- 
ant improvements, at greatly 

REDUCED PRICES. 


The moderate price at which Machines, making the Grover 

& Baxzr stitch, can now be had, brings them within the reach 

of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 

as unnecessary as it is unwise. 

Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 

must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Grover & 

Baker stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 

ander our patents and those of Ex1as Howe, Jr. 

GROVER & BAKER S.-M. CO.; 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 


All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 
Sewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baker stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents, or Licenses, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846. 

Said Company and their Licenses alone are legally author- 
ized under their own patents, and my said patent, during the 
extended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing- 
Machine, and ali others are piracies upon my said patent, and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found, 


ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 
New York. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING- MACHINES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Check, New Style 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 


“This Machine makes the “‘ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
application.”—Report of American Institute, New York. 

This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 
FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at the fairs of the 

American Institute, New York, 
Mechanics’ Association, Boston, 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington, 
Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 
Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati, 
Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 
Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 
Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco, 
at the State Fairs of 


Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippi, IUinois, 

Connecticut, Missouri, Kentucky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 


FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
Ne. 538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Price Reduced. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 

FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their Ma- 
chines are protected against infringements or litigation. 

FACT No. 2.—These Machines make the lock-stitch,—alike on 
both sides,—and use a little less than one-half as much thread 
or silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 

FACT No. 3.—These Machines are better adapted than any 
other sewing-machines in market to the frequent changes and 
almost endless variety of sewing required in a family. They 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. They will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use ? and if Best adapted to family use, 
why not fer every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam o 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance in 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias. 

FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its construction, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above FACTS. 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fine Sewing-Machine Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y. 





FACT No. 10.—These Machines can do the samz thing gener- 
ally, whenever properly exhibited in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
Fact more—it is the most important Fact of all. 

FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Machine in market, 





DR. BROWN?’S PATENT BABY-TENDER. | 
This article of Nursery Furniture is different from, superior 
to, and supplies the place of everything heretofore used for that 
purpose. It combines, by simple changes, which may be instant- 
ly made, A SAFE, COMFORTABLE SLEEPING COUCH, A DELIGHTFUL 
BABY-JUMPER, A HOBBY-HORSE, NURSERY, DINING, AND ROCKING 
CHAIR, A SWING, A STYLISH CARRIAGE AND PERAMBULATOR, A 
PLAY AND WORK STAND. It is suspended from the ceiling. or a 
graceful standard, by a steel spring ; is cushioned so as to re- 
quire no bedding, and is tastefully trimmed in various styles, at 
prices ranging from $8 to $25. Sent by express everywhere. 

It will save in washing, in bringing up one child, more than its 
cost, and MUCH OF THE TIME and attention of mother and nurse. 
It gives the child entire freedom of action for body and limbs, 
insures a healthy action of the stomach and bowels, promotes 
and strengthens the natural motion and development of the sys- 
tem, preserving it from injury or the possibility of danger. 

It is compact, strong, and durable, and to those having the care 
of infants it is indispensable. 

N. B.—‘‘The exercise obtained by our nursery children in one 
of your baby-tenders, very much aids in their proper physical 
development, and enables us to dispense with the services of one 
assistant nurse.” — Matron of the Home for the Friendless. 

J. S. BROWN & CO., Warerooms, No. 652 Broadway, N. Y., 
between Bond and Bleecker streets, Send for our circular. 


New American Watch. | 





IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- 
tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most repetable of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In ail respects of fine and durable material, of external and 
internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 


mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 





new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
in the world. 


For Taz ANericAN Watcu CoMPANY oF WALTHAM, Masa. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, !xfluenza, 
any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consump- 

tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and 
Catarrh, Clear and give Strength 
to the voice of 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS. 


Few are aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold” in its first stage; that which in the beginning 
would yield to a mild remedy, if neglected, soon attacks the 
Lungs. ‘“‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” containing demulcent 
ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bronchial Irritation. 








“That trouble in my Throat, (for which the 


BROWN’S * Troches’ are a specific,) having made me often 
a mere whisperer.” 
TROCHES | N. P. WILLIS. 
“T recommend their use to Pustic SPEAKERS.” 
BROWN’S REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 


“Have proved extremely serviceable for 
TROCHES,| Hoarseness.” 
REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


BROWN’S “ Almost instant relief in the distressing labor 
of breathing peculiar to AstuMma.” 
TROCHES REV. A. C. EGGLESTON. 
* Contain no Opium or anything injurious.” 
BROWN’S DR. A. A. HAYES, 
Chemist, Boston. 
TROCHES,| “A simple and pleasant combination for 
Couaus, etc.” 
BROWN'S Dr. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Boston. 
TROCHES| “ Beneficial in Broncutris.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
BROWN’'S Boston. 
“T have proved them excellent for WuooPine- 
TROCHES | Covueu.” 
REV. H. W. WARREN, 
BROWN'S Boston. 


“ Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffer- 
TROCHES | ing from Cop.” 
REV. S. J. P. ANDERSON, 
BROWN’S 


St. Louis. 
“ Errecrval in removing Hoarseness and Irri- 
TROCHES | tation of the Throat, so common with SPEAKERS 
and SINGERS.” 


BROWN’S PROF. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
La Grange, Ga., 
TROCHES Teacher of Music, Southern 
Female College. 
BROWN’S “Great benefit when taken before and after 


preaching, as they prevent Hoarseness. From 
TROCHES | their past effect, I think they will be of perma- 
nent advantage to me,” 
BROWN’S 


REV. E. ROWLEY, A.M., 
President of Athens College, Tenn. 
TROCHES ' [> Sold by all Druggists at TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS A BOX.“@a 


PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 

















THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
7 THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, steep oR FLAT, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
all orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shing!e Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a LARGE 
PROFIT, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 


”” Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 


OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WATER 


This Water is gaining great celebrity, and the demand for it is 
increasing rapidly. Its beneficial character is attested by thou- 
sands, and it is pronounced by distinguished physicians to be 
superior to any other Medicinal Spring Water now in use. The 
almost miraculous cures which it has performed lead us to be- 
lieve that it is destined to become extensively used in the treat- 
ment of very many diseases which ordinary remedies fail to 








or money refunded. 
N, B.—Send for a Circular. Agents wanted. 


SINGER'S 


Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
New York, Brookiyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de 
ducted from the price in case of a purchase. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway. 








631-619 





THE 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 
SEWING-MACHINE 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS, 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to 


been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a class who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument; and 
with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 500 Broadway; 
NEW YORK. 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 
is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three- 
ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, etc., 
at prices far below any quoted in our city. 


Communion Furniture. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 

A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches. 

Also, a large assortment of fine 

PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices. 

At the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 

634-685 Nos. 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York. 


> PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER. 
\ No medical preparation has ever been intro- 
realized such 
















caered for raloa ally & years, and 

or uring a long term of 

a0: where its virtues ane knenen ong it 

sure to retain its enviable popularity ; that its sale 
ue to increase as it finds its way to new markets, no 












person can 


Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have | 


cure. Its curative properties are established beyond question, 
| and we feel assured that it must,to a great extent, supersede 
| many of the artificial compounds of the day. We recommend 
| those of our readers who may be suffering from general debility, 
| or from any of the diseases for which this Water is prescribed, 
| to give itatrial. See advertisement in another column. 


Fall Boots and Shoes 


| SUPERIOR QUALITY 
| aT 
MODERATE PRICES. 

WATEINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY. 

P. 8.—Boys’ Boots and Shoes madea specialty. | 

FALL AND WINTER STYLES 

of Gents’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS 
rich FURS. One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns. 
The Clergy supplied at a discount. 

607-658 KELLOGG. No. 381 Canal street. 


Wooden-ware and Brooms, 


PAINTED PAILS, BRUSHES, MATS, TWINES, CORDAGE 
CEDAR TUBS, PAILS, PIGGINS, COOLERS, CHURNS, 
WILLOW-CRADLES, WAGONS, CHAIRS, 

AND BASKETS. 


John Gray, 


634-650 No. 15 Fulton st., and 202 Front st., N. Y. 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 


No. 139 Atlantic street 
BROOKLYN. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER, from best Materials. Complete measure 
oareful cutting, and 
NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on application. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Pure Old Palm Soap. 


ECONOMIC SOAP, 
FOR FAMILY, WASHING, AND LAUNDRY USE, 
In 75. Boxes, 100 Pieces. 
J. C. HULL’S SONS, 
No. 32 Park row. N. Y¥. 




















621-637 


ARNUWS AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


OLD ADAMS’S CALIFORNIA MENAGERIE, 

OF GRIZZLY BEARS AND OTHER WILD ANIMALS, 
From California, Utah, and the Rocky Mountains, including 
THE GREAT MAMMOTH BEAR, SAMSON, 

The largest ever seen, weighing near 2,000 Ibs., has been added 
to the Museum, without extra charge. These Bears are exhibited 

and pe by the RENOWNED LION-TAMER, 
HERR DRIESBACH, 
THE GREAT LIVING BLACK SEA-LION, 
The only animal of the kind ever seen alive in New York, the 
long su FABULOUS NEPTUNE, KING OF THE OCEAN ; 
THE O LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN ; ALBINO FAMILY, 
from Mada ; WHATIS IT? or MAN-MONKEY; THIRTY 
LIVING MONSTER SNAKES ; THE LIVING HAPPY FAMILY ; 
THE LIVING LEAR ; 


Every Afternoon and Evening, at 3 and 7% o’clock. 
Miss DAWRON, Doubled-Voiced Singer, appears at each. 
Admission, 25 cents. Children under ten, 15 cents. 
Parquette, 15 cents cata, Children wader ten, 10 cents, 
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| | aati FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS 
IN THE 


GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST. 
The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


HAVE FOR SALE 


1,200,000 Acres 
RICH FARMING LANDS 


N 

TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
ON 

LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORK ING-MEN. 
The attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of the 
community is directed to the following statements and liberal in- 
ducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY; 
which,.as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper energy, 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes for 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very little 


capital. 
LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 

No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an in- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. There is no por- 
tion of the world where all the conditions of climate and soil so 
admirably combine to produce those two great staples, Corn and 
Wueat, as the prairies of Illinois. 
THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotton regions, while the 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of Tobacco and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel than 
that raised further North. 

RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS, 
The deep rich loam of the prairies ia cultivated with such won- 
derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States 


5 
THE TRIBUNE 


FOR 1861. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now in its XXth Volume. Dur- 
ing the past year, THE TRIBUNE has been obliged to devote 
quite a large proportion of its space to Politics, but we shalt 
heneeforth be able to limit our space devoted to Political discus- 
sion, and devote most of our columns to subjects of less intense, 


but more abiding, interest. Among these, we mean to pay 
especial attention to 





I.—EDUCATION., 

The whole subject of Education, both Popular and General, 
will be discussed in our columns throughout the year 1861, and 
we hope to enlist in that discussion some of the profoundest 
thinkers and the ablest instructors in our country. It is at once 
our hope and our resolve that the cause of Education shall receive 
an impetus from the exertions of THE TRIBUNE in its behaif 
during the year 1861. 


Il.—AGRICULTURE. 

We have been compelled to restrict our elucidations of thi 
great interest throughout 1830, and shal! endeavor to atone 
therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, demonstration 
is calculated to render the reward of labor devoted to-cultivation 
more ample or more certain, shall receive prompt aad full attea- 
tion. 

ITI.—_MANUFACTURES, Etc. 

We hail every invention or enterprise whereby American 
Capital and Labor are attracted to and advantageously employed 
in any department of Manufacturing or Mechanical Industry as 
a real contribution to the Public Weal, insuring ampler, steadier, 
more convenient, more remunerating markets to the Farmer, 
with fulier employment and better wages to the Laborer. The 
Progress of Mining, Iron-making, Steel-making, Cloth-weaving, 
etc., etc., in our country, and the world, shall be watched and 
reported by us with an earnest and active sy mpathy. 


IV.—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


We employ the best correspondents in London, Paris, Turin, 
Berlin, and other European capitals, to transmit us early and 
accurate advices of the great changes there silently but certainly 
preparing. In spite of the pressure of Domestic Politics, our 
news from the Old World is now varied and ample; but we shall 
have to render it more perfect during the eventful year just be- 
fore us. 

V¥.—HOME NEWS. 

We employ regular paid correspondents in California, at the 
Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Gold Region, and 
wherever else they seem requisite. From the more accessible 
portions of our own country, we derive our information mainiy 
from the multifarious correspondents of the Associated Press, 
from our exchanges, and the occasional letters of intelligent 
friends. We aim to print the cheapest general newspaper, with 
the fullest and most authentic summary of useful intelligence 
that is anywhere afforded. Hoping to ‘make each day a critic 
on the last,” and print a better and better paper from year to 
year, as our means are steadily enlarged through tho generous 
co-operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and shall labor 
to deserve a continuance of public favor. 





are moving to Illinois in great numbers. The area of Illinois is 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it will 
support twenty millions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS, 
These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and rivers, 
thus affording an unbroken communication with the Eastern and 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 
Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil; the great resources of the State in coal and iron are 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic arts 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at an 
early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the belief that 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the State 
of Illinois in various manufacturing employments. 
RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS, 
Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, go 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, and mhst 
consequently every day increase. 
THE STATE DEBT. ° 

The State debt is only $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasonably ex- 
pect that in ten years it will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION. 
The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 per- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present popula- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than those of 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year ex- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 
35,000,C00 bushels, while the corn crop yields not leas than 140,- 
(00,000 bushels. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
posed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpassed 
by any on the globe. 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They sell 
only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultivate. The road has been constructed through these 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850, the population of 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was oniy 335,598, 
since which 479,293 have been added ; making the whole popula- 
tion 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 

As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of grain, 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line last 


year. 
, ° EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-school system 
encouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue for 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 
the church and schoo!-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 

PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ac- 
cording to location, quality, etc. First-class farming lands sell 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of sub- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio of 
1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of sale for the bulk of 
these lands will be 

ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix percent. per annum,and six interest notes at six percent., 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six years 
from date of sale; and four notes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six,or seven years from date of sale; the contract stipu- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced and 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of sale, 
so that at the end of five years one-half shall be fenced and under 
cultivation. 

TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at six 
dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. y 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, 
prices, and terms of payment, can be had on application to 

J. W. FOSTER, 
Land Commissioner, Chicago, Ill. 

For the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situated upon 
the Illinois Central Railroad, see pages 188, 189, and 199, APPLE- 
TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. e 


Johnson’s Union Washing Machine. 


‘ fe Acknowledged to be the best and most perfect 
: & 

Ny 

SSD 


extant, 
¢ PRICE $10. 

Tue foliowing description from Fowler 

Fig.1 3 AT SoS & Wells’ Life Mlustrated, Jan, 19, 1961, 

ae fs is published for the information otf the 


+) << numerous readers of the INpErKNDKNT 













who have applied for agencies, &c, :— 


The general appearance of the machine 
and the position ot the operator are shown 
in Fig. 1. The machine consists of a box 
@ Or tub, having a semi-cylindrical bottom, 
and square or plane sides, One side is 
a med — washboard,as shown at C, 
"ig. 2. A disk, A, with a cormgate 
face,is hung on a shaft so as to be free to tec parallel to the wenintieall. . 


crank at the end of the shatt serves to gi oti ‘ The w 
machine is placod — ait serves to give motion to the disk, The whole 


an incline, as repre- 
sented, so that the 
weight of the disk and 
crank tend to cause it 
to slide toward the 
washboard with a force 
sufficient to give the 
required pressure on 
the clothes, which are 
placed between A and 
C, as shown at B, Fig. 
2. A faucet or tap, D, 
serves to draw off the 
water when desired. 

The manner of con- 
struc'ing the face of the 
washboard and disk is 
shown at Figs, 3and 4. 
The corrugations are 
made by carving out 
the solid, hard wood, 
and are not nailed on 
in separate pieces, 
and a8 a consequence 
no nail heads project 
to tear the clothes. 

In operating the 
machine, boiling wa- 
ter is poured in to 
about the hight re- 
presented. A strong 
suds is then made by 
introducing soap sha- 
vings, and rotating 
the crank a fw 
times. The clothes, in 
any required quantity, 
from a single collar to 
a bed-quilt, are placed 
between the washboard i 
and disk; after draw- fj 
ing the latter out toa f 











distance, the ™ 2 ~ 

crank is then rotated, reversing the motion at every turn or two: or it is sm 
ply oscillated back and forth, through any convenient portion of a revolution. 
The gravity of the disk and erank pro- 
duce the required preasure, without any 
extra labor on the part of the operator > 
and the clothes are rolled and squeezed 
between the corrugated surfaces, thus 
washing them chiefly by the action ot 
b the water and the opening of the fibers. 
By reversing the motion frequently, the 
clothes are rolled and unrolled in such a 
manner that every part comes in contact 
witb the rubbers. The machine is built 
in a very simple and subsiant!al manner, 
and does not appear to be liable to get out 
of order. The following are soime of the 
advantages claimed by the inyentor for 
this machine over others :— 


It washes the smallest as well as the 
largest fabric, in a length of time propor= 

stoned to the size of the piece, and 
| .. therefore, to wash a coilar, it re- 

quires mek less time and labor than 
to wash a shirt; being a decided ad- 
vantege over other machines, which 
require as much time for the one 
as for the other. The inclined ac- 
tion of the disk regulates its pressure 
without requiring extra labor of the 
Operator, and 








wear the clothes. The machine 
is inclosed so as to keep in the heat 








J. JOHNSON & CO., 
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TERMS, 
DAILY TRIBUNE (31141 issues per annum) < a 
SEMI-WEEKLY (104 ann On ro . .. - 
WEEKLY (52 ad " a Decvcceteses veces Se 


ten copies to one address for $203 and any larger number at 
the latter rate. For a club of twenty, an extra copy will be 
sent. Fora clubof forty, we send THE DAILY TRIBUNE gratis 
one year. 

The Semi-Weekly Trivune is sent to clergymen one year on 
receipt of $2. 

Weekly: Three copies for $5 five copies for BS, ten for S12, 
and any larger number at the rate of $1 20 each per annum— 
the paper to be addressed to each subscriber. To clubsof twenty 
we send an extra copy. 

Twenty copies, to one address, for $20, with one extra to him 
who sends us the club. For clubs of forty we send one cupy of 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. For each club of one hundred 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis one year. THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE is sent to clergymen one year on receipt of 
$1. 

Payment always in advance. Address 

THE TRIBUNE, No. 154 Nassau st., New York. 





THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1861, 

This popular Annual is now ready, and contains 

THE RETURNS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1861, 
and a large amount of other interesting Political matter. 

Price 43 cents; 12 copies for $1, 100 copies for SS, postage 
paid. By Express, 87 per 100, Cash orders solicited. 

{9 Back numbers of the TrrnunE ALMANAC can be supplied 
for years 1849, 1850, '55, '56, '57, "58,’59, and ‘60. Price 13 cents 
each, postage paid. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE TRIBUNE AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM. 


As an advertising medium, we can ourselves bear testimony 
to its value. When about disposing of a weekly newspaper, last 
year, in another part of the State, we advertised equally in The 
Herald and Tuk Tripune, through the advertising house of Messrs. 
Petiengill & Co. We had twenty-four applications, twenty-one 
of which came in response to the advertisement in Tuz Trisuns, 
and three through that of The Herald, and of the twenty-one, the 
majority happened to be from Democratic sources. This fact is 
pretty conclusive evidence of the value of Taz Trinune to adver- 
tisers.—Guardian and Gazette, Phanirville, Pa. 

Tue Trisune has a larger circulation than any other newspa- 
per in the world, and those having goods, wares, farms, or any- 
thing else to sell, will find it the best medium through which to 
reach all parts of the country. Money spent in advertising jadi- 
ciously is sure to prove a paying investment, 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in Tie Datty Trinuns for 10 cents 
per line; in THe WEEKLY Trisune, $1 25 per line; in Tae 
Semi-WeeEkLy, 25 cents per line. 


Address 
THE TRIBUNE, 


New York. 


Sheldon & Company, 
NO. 115 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK, 











Will publish, on 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13tu, 
VOL. L., 

Hagenbach's History of Christian Doctrine. 
Translated from the German, and edited by Prof. H. B, Sura 
of the Union Theological Seminary, 
8vo, cloth, price $2. 

Vol. II, completing the work, will be published ia a few 

months. 


VOL. V. 
Milman’s Latin Christianity. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price $1 59. 





Latety Issued: 
The Life of George Washington. 
By Epwarp Everett, L1..D, 
12mo, $1. 
Letters of Emily C. Judson, 
(Fanny Forester.) 
By A, C. Kenprics, D.D. 
$1 25 


Life and 


Forty Years’ Experience in Suanday-Schools. 
By Srepuen H, Tyne, DD. 
16mo, 60 cents. 
Love and Penalty ; 7 
Or, EveRNAL PuNISHMENT CONSISTENT WITH THE FATHERUOOD OF 
Gop. 
J. P. Tuomesonx, DD. 
1 vol. 16mo, 75 cents. 

Hints on the Formation of Religious Opinions, 
Addressed especially to Young Men and Women of Christiaa 
Education. 

By Ray Patmer, D.D., 

Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Albany. 
vol. 12mo, $1. 





TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


8O 000 BARRELS OF POUDRETTE, 
9 


Made by 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
for sale in lots to suit purchasers. s 
This is the cheapest Fertilizer in market; $3 worth will ma- 
nure an acre of Corn, will increase the crop from one-third te 
one-half, and will ripen the crop two weeks earlier. 
Price, over seven barrels, $1 50 per barrel. 
A pamphlet, with satisfactory — - full particulars, 
i ratis to any one sending address to 
ere GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., 
No. 60 Cortlandt st., N. Y., General Agents for the U.S, 
0 PER MONTH MADE WITH STENCIL 
$1 Tools. I send the cheapest and best. Send for m 
Circular before purchasing elsewhere. Address JOHN MILLI- 
KEN, Lawrence, Mass., or No. 70 Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.— 
Life-Members are entitled to receive The Sunday-School 
Times free, who send their names before the Ist of March to 
ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, 
No. 1,122 Chestnut st., Phila. 
EDWARDS’S WHITE SUGAR-CURED 
WASHINGTON HAMS 
Are Now Ready for sale. Each Ham is branded 
G. W. EDWARDS, 
Nos. 227 and 229 Christie street, New York. 


RUSHTONS TROCHES, 


FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, LAWYERS, MINISTERS, AND 
SINGERS. 


UNG LA DIES’ INSTITUTE, 
s. 


























APLEWOOD YO 
PITTSFIELD, MAS i 
In a location of unsurpassed beauty and salubrity, six hours 
from New York, with grounds and buildings that rival those of 
the best colleges, and a Gymnasium the finest in New England, 
with a permanent corps of able Professors, and ample facilities 
for illustration. Commences its fortieth semi-annual session, 
April 4, 1861. Address Rav. C. V. SPEAR, Principal, for further 
information. 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, No. 335 
Broadway, N. Y. Teachers Wanted—Principals, Assis- 
tants, and Correspondents—in all sections of the Union. Refer- 
ences to Presidents and Professors of Colleges North and South. 
Every Teacher, Pupil, Parent, and School Officer can receive 























‘> the illustrated Circular by inclosing stamp. Address 
New York. ’ RICE & ANDREWS. 
CE SS ST > ee en 
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Sanily Beading. 
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SUNSET ON THE CHARLES RIVER. 


peaceful river’s bank we stood : . 
Sr sunbeams strike the vale below, 
Invade the solemn shadows of the wood, 

‘And fire the landscape with a crimson glow. 
Phe water-lilies sparkle in the sun, 

Phe wavelets glitter with a silvery light, 
The brooks make cheerful music as they run, 
The swallows twitter in their rapid flight, 

The gentle zephyrs march in graceful choirs, 

The cowslips ring their golden bells, the sun 
Flamcs through a ragged thunder-rift, like fires 
That blaze resplendent from a bursting g6n. 

Boch is the brightness and the cheer around, 
That hope with love and gladness fill the heart-— 
Be room for sadness or for gloom is found, 
AD sorrows fly away, all cares depart. 
He thoughts of future anguish, sorrow past, 
No thoughts of worldly greatness unattained, 
Of man's injustice or the evil vast 
Of selfishness, of passion unrestrained, 
Tefit a time like this: these scenes awoke 
Within us kindling aspirations; freed 
Prom all restraint, responsively we spoke 
The worthy thought, and planned the noble cee} 
Rt length the sunlight tips the western hill, 
The distant landscape darkens and grows sad, 
le brooklet murmurs with a plaintive trill, 
The mountain sentinel, in darkness clad, 
With scowling brow resumes his solemn tread. 
Anon the marsh and dusky woods resound 
With melancholy notes, and voices dread, 
Whilst deepening twilight casts her gloom around. 
Tehold, upon a solitary mound 
Where stands a forest oak, gigantic, old, 
A moment since it seemed a monarch, crowned 
With sunset’s coronal of fiery gold ; 
Fut now it lifts its gaunt and writhing limbs, 
And seeins in stifled agony to moan, 
In tones far sadder than the midnight hymns 
That mourning vestals chant, “I’m doomed alone 
To wrestle with the storms of centuries, 
With grief and horrors that will ever surge 
Around me in this solitude.” The breeze 
Makes in the pines a melancholy dirge 
Responsively, as if a fairy band 
Were slowly tolling distant funeral knells. 
In still and pensive thoughtfulness we stand 
And leam the tale of sadness Nature tells, 
The golden sunset deepens into night, 

When pensive songsters hymn their mournful lays, 
So cheerful spring, with hope and promise bright, 
Ends in the still and solemn summer days— 

Ends in the sadness of the falling leaf. 
This is the lesson of that sunset: glad 
Beginnings end in sorrow ; joy is brief. 
All Nature says, the end of things is sad. 
It bringeth peace into the heart to dwell 
With those we love for their nobility 
Of soul; ’tis agony to say farewell, 
Farewell—perchance for all eternity. 
Why is the universe so full of grief? 
Wen Nature scems a mourner at the bier 
Of ruined man ; in every rustling leaf, 
In every murmuring brook, we seem to hear 
A melancholy wail ; this very world 
Records the flight of years with solemn toll— 
A pendulum, by its Creator hurled, 
Te tick the coxntless ages as they roll. 
Man’s soul is sad ; sad in its solitude, 
E’en when it seems to others least alone— 
o many thoughts upon the soul intrude, 
That never can be uttered, never known. 
Man’s history is sad. What’s history 
But this? The countless millions of the earth, 
The wise and foolish, brave and cowardly, 
ANl join, in sadness or in empty mirth, 
The funeral march of generations past, 
And tramp with them through darkness to the grave. 
And will this gloom and crushing sadness last 
Eternally ? The good, the great, the brave! 
Ye there for them no glorious respite given? 
Is there no land where sin and grief shall cease? 
Glory to God! There is a land, a heaven! 
There shall the mourners find eternal peace. 
Phere shall the sunsets never fade away, 
There shall the Sun of Righteousness abide, 
And burst, in one eternal festal day, 
Upon the soul redeemed and glorified ! 
Union THEOLOGICAL SeninaRy. 


THE LOST ONE FOUND.* 
THE FIRST GLEAM OF HOPE. 
BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 





Saryation to the lost is the gracious message of 
the Gospel. Salvation only to those who fecl them- 
selves lost is the rule of its ministration. A plain, 
earnest exhorter, addressing his little audience ina 
country scheol-house, exclaimed, “Let go, let go. 
You can never be saved until you let go. Let go of 
everything and fall. Jesus stands ready to catch 
you. Don’t be afraid.’’ How true it was—how ap- 
plicable! Deep philosophy the Spirit had taught him, 
and deep religion. Till man “lets go” entirely of 
every inferior hope in himself or in anything without 
himeelf; till he fecls and confesses himself to be lost, 
and is willing to trust himself in simple faith to Jesus, 
to be saved by grace alone, content to perish if God 
be not true, there is no real comfort or hope within 
his reach. There we have brought our wandcring 
youth. Will he be persuaded to let go? Feeling 
himself lost, can he be forsaken? Can he be left to 
perish, when, in conscious ruin, he is willing to be 
sayed? 

How remarkably our Lord describes a new memory 
eoming in with this consciousness of ruin. “Iam 
perishing with hunger,” the youth exclaims in his 
anguish ; ‘no man giveth me anything. Man can 
do nothing for me.”’” But immediate reflection starts 
up with its inquiry, “Is this necessary? Is there no 
escape? Why should I be lost? This dark land is 
not the only one. This field of want and misery is 
not my only possible abode. My father’s house 
abounds with provisions. Even his hired servants 
have more than they can need—bread enough and 
to spare, while I am perishing with hunger.” It is 
a cheering remembrance. It awakens new feeling, 
and arouses a new purpose. Butitsecems a perfectly 
natural, spontaneous thought, though it is the actual 
teaching of the Holy Spirit in the sinful heart. It is 
his Divine power leading back the wanderer to peace 
and hope. 

The thought presented is striking—a remembrance 
of the goodness of God. We need not discuss a min- 
ute illustration of the expression “hired servants.’’ 
All beings who really obey God, whether in the high- 
est or the humblest sphere, seem to the awakened 
sinner to be happy. He alone of all who come before 
him, appears to him to be miscrable and unrelieved. 
The very brute animals around are fed, protected, and 
happy. The birds of the air are cared for by a Father's 
love. He heareth the young ravens when they ery unto 
him. The beasts of the field lie down contented to 
take their rest. He alone is restless, withered, 
wretched; without a shelter, without a home, with- 
out a friend. He is ready to look upon the lowest and 
feeblest of God’s creatures with envy. ‘I wish I was 
that dog,” exclaimed the celebrated Col. Gardiner, de- 
spairing in the midst of his pleasures, as a dog passed 
him in the street. To such a mind, every other being 
seems to occupy an appropriate place, and to pursue 
@ prospering course. The convinced, unpardoned 
sinner is the only miscrable and useless one. All 
are happy, beeause in the line of appointed duty, and 
contented and faithful therein. The hired servants 
provided for and at peace, while I a son, a happy son 
had I been grateful and just,—a miserable one be- 
cause I have made myself wicked and abominable.— 
am an outcast and perishing. The thought drives 
him to despair, and awakens in hima thorough self- 
abhorrence. 

But what a voice of encouragement there is in this 
thought! It arouses the first gleam of hope. AN 
these are heard, watched over, provided for, blessed : 
why may I not be like them? The love of God is 
éverywhere abounding. All his works praise him, all 
his saints give thanks to him, all his messages pro- 
claim his mercy. He desires not the death of a 
sinner. | He extends his forbearance and his kindness 
to the utmost possible reach of application. None 
who look to him and depend upon him can be for- 
saken. Why should one poor wanderer who really 


feels and laments his foolish rebellion be rejected ? 
This indefinite but real e 


very sgecific shape of assuranc. 


very condition for which the Gospel 
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plan was arranged, and to which all its invi 
are addressed? To accept this state as such—nota 
new fact, but a new discovery—te be willing to be 
saved in it as it is—to receive the gracious invitatioa 
as addressed to just such a condition—is to him the 
very state of mind and feeling te which he is te be 
brought. 

I was extremely interested once in an exhibition of 
this state of mind, by a very intelligent and educated 
young person. In giving an account of his own at- 
tainmr the hope with which he was now filled, 
he said, “It was the doctrine of total depravity that 
first gave me actual comfort. Long I struggled under 
the burden of conscious guilt. I seemed to myself 
to be completely buried in sin. I felt and knew my- 
self in‘heart and nature to be entirely depraved. But 
I was in despair of relief in this condition. How 
could I be saved, unless I could be brought out of it? I 
had nv hope. But when I saw that this was really 
the very state of being for which the provisions of 
the Gospel were made ; that all its plans of mercy 
were expressly adapted to this state, and this alone, 
I can truly say it was the consciousness of my total 
depravity, and my willingness to be saved as one to- 
tally depraved, that first gave me hope. And I now 
often reflect upon the fact so strange to some, that 
the doctrine of total depravity was the first source of 
comfort to my soul.” How truly Elias Cornelius il- 
lustrated this thought, when, after days of anguish 
under the burden of his sin, the light of free forgive- 
ness dawned upon his soul, and he walked up and down 
his college room, crying, “O sweet submission— 
sweet submission!” and when afterwards, in his 
dying hour, he exclaimed, “I need to be washed all 
over, in the atoning blood of Christ.” 

This memory of his father’s house was the first 
gleam of hope to the lost son, in his perishing condi- 
tion. He was his father still. The wanderer’s own 
crigin, nature, destiny, as contrasted with his present 
degradation, come to his mind. God, the holy God 
whom he has offended, appears before him, not as an 
avenger, or a judge merely, but as a Father abound- 
ing in mercy, clothed with love. A Father still he is, 
though to a son so rebellious. We is perfectly able to. 
relieve. There can be no doubt of that. All his 
works display his power and his bounty. He is per- 
fectly willing to relieve. Why should this be 
doubted? All his messages of love proclaim it. Why 
then should he not help him? Why should he be the 
only castaway, the only creature to die of want, in the 
midst ofsuch abundance? This attractive, supplying, 
benevolent character in God, presents to him his first 
gleam of hope. It awakens confidence, it inspires 
trust, it leads to repentance, it fills the soul with com- 
fort from a source entirely new. And when the wan- 
dering youth can be led to this view, his thoughts are 
directed to a new and different quarter from any 
which he has contemplated before. 

This also creates the first exercise of conscious 
love toGod. “ My father!” Yes, though I am so 
lost, so degraded, so abominable, and must appear so 
in his sight, yet he is my Father still. How true it 
is that we are saved by hope. When we can look 
upon God in this new affectionate spirit, and in this 
newly remembered relation, the true light begins to 
shine. And the more completely this spirit prevails, 
docs this true light increase, and shine more and more. 
Destitute, but never despairing, is our condition now. 
The heart goes back in constant remembrance of love 
reccived and of ingratitude returned—of abounding 
blessings and of manifold rebellions, and feels yet 
more and more drawn in love to him, whose amazing 
grace justifies the ungodly. 

This manifestation and remembrance of God as a 
Father biings the Savior at once to view. It is as 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ that he becomes 
revealed as a Father to us. Visible creation eannot 
display this paternal character of God in his relations 
to us, because it can do nothing with human sin. 
The mere mercy, forbearance of God presents no 
hope to the soul, because it offers no removal of this 
burden and bondage of conscious guilt. What can 
rationally and really take off this heavy and enormous 
load but the revelation of an atoning Savior, and God 
a Father reconciled in him? There, there is a 
“multiplying of pardons ;’—“bread enough and to 
spare ;”” overflowing and abounding grace,—grace 
sufficient for every want, abundant to pardon every 
sin. This is the message of the Gospel to our perish- 
ing wanderer : a message which we entreat him to 
hear,—revealing a provision of blessings which we 
beseech him to see. When the remembrance of this 
arises within him, it is the voice of the Spirit of God 
in his soul. The more clearly he sees, and the more 
freely he trusts in this, is the Spirit the more surely 
leading him back to his Father's house, and home to 
his Father's everlasting abode. 














THE GREAT WANT WITH US. 
BY REV. J. M. HOPPIN. 


Wuen there is trouble in a peaceful and prosperous 
nation like ours, we should not look for its causes, or 
its cures, on the surface. The “manifest destiny ”’ 
of a nation has its profound roots in the hidden char- 
acter and spirit of the people. The unity of a nation, 
or that which holds it together, and forms its life, is 
spiritual. Politicians cannot cure so deep a hurt. 
This is the people’s business, and the remedy lies 
with them. 

Every nation that possesses power and perpetuity, 
has some one profound idea, or sentiment, more or 
less true, that molds and holds it together. It en- 
ters into all the life of the people, and makes them 
all drink into the same spirit. This was even true 
with the ancient nations. Greece was sustained for 
centuries by the power of what might be called the 
intellectual idea. It was a struggle of intelligent 
mind against barbarism. The Greek was always to 
assert the superiority of the divine Greek mind over 
mere physical forces. 

The unity and permanence of the Roman empire 
lay in the idea of the right and supremacy of Roman 
law. The Roman recognized his own law as divinely 
born, as unchangeably just, as one at Rome and one 
at Athens, as the law which should govern all nations 
and men. Ie was the chosen legislator of the 
world. He had a right to govern men, aad to subdue 
the world to the Roman law. Modern, half-barbarian 
Kussia has a simple spiritual principle, which refines 
her people, and fuses the vast mass together. It is 
the paternal idea of its government. That govern- 
meut stands in the earthly place of God—the Father. 
Ail Russians are the children of the Czar. His au- 
thority is looked upon as divine. The rudest boor is 
made in some degree unselfish and heroic, by the 
operation of this higher sentiment and love. In 
France, notwithstanding all her revolutions and 
changes, there has ever existed a fine but powerful 
principle, an idea half-divine and half-profane, which 
has kept the nation alive, and made it strong and 

united. Napoleon seized upon it, and called it ‘Ja 
gloire.”’ Itis a sentiment which blazes up into a 
biight flame, and consumes unselfishness and what 
is mercly material. It kindles an ideal of the honor 
of France, and’her right to the first place in all that 
is good, great, brilliant, and progressive. Every 
¥renchman is ready to die to maintain this idea. All 
are one here, however split into Bonapartist, or legit- 
imist, or republican factions. 

In England, the great fusing or uniting principle 
is Joyalty—loyalty to the constitution and sovereign 
of England. It is true that higher sentiments flow 
into this one, and purify and strengthen it. The more 
Civine ideas of Freedom and Christian Faith enter 
into and sanctify this principle of loyalty. The con- 
stitution and sovereign of England are locked upon 
as the historical embodiment of English liberty and 
rcligion. This idea of loyalty makes the Englishman 
chivalric and spirited. It forms a silken but strong 
bond of brotherhood throughout that vast cinpire. In 
times of trial and emergency, it brings forth a noble 
and divine self-sacrifice. It rises above the gross 
materialism of the English nature, and gives play to 
the poetic and heroic emotions. 

Now, it has sometimes seemed to me that our 
chicf want as a nation, was a lack of some one 
great idea or sentiment, which would truly bind us 
together, and bring forth the fraternal, affectionate, 
and unselfish elements. This flame of some great 
love, to fuse us in one, and burn up every miserable 
and separating obstacle, is what we want. We need 
something to fire the deep brother-heart, to refine the 
gross earthliness, to raise us above the material view 
of things. 

Most of our conversation and argument are ad- 
dressed to the earthly notion of self-interest. The 
South proclaims that cotton is king. The West feels 
that corn is king. The North thinks that manufac- 
tures should be king. It is a clash of low pecuniary 
interests. It makes us anxious, unhappy, ill-natured, 
and quarrelsome. Disunion always springs from the 
action of the selfish principle, in any of its forms. 

We are vainly seeking for union in the low mater- 
ial pathway. We shall never find it there. There 
must be union above, in the spirit of the people, in 
their unselfish devotion to some one great national 
idea. 

A dead-level general materialism, of which slav- 
ery is only one more intense form, is the cause of our 
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unselfish and heroic sentiment to blaze up, who are 
sworn to the defense of the nation, become shaky 
and unreliable. 

Now materialism forbids the operation of any 
higher spiritual principle. It keeps the unselfish and 
divine flame down. It pnts out the very spirit and 
life of a nation. 

But have we no great national idea, to keep us 
alive and bind us together? Surely we have, if we 
will not heap mountains of earth upon it, and extin- 
guish it. Itis the idea of American humanity. It 
co ong = ——_ up our own and our common 

umanity to its highest level. It is the t 
good of the greatest number. It is the difecion of 
the largest amount of freedom, virtue, and happiness 
among the people, that are consistent with the in- 
firmities and necessities of human government. 
Would that all eur people could see what was our 
great idea of national existence,—what was our real 
superiority among the nations of the earth. People 
in the Old World see it,—and bless it, and curse it,— 
if we do not. This is a Christlike and divine idea. 
This has inspired all our life and greatness. Are we 
losing this idea? Does it cease to inspire us, and 
bind us together? If so, we shall surely perish. 

Quacks, then, cannot save us. Political palliatives 
will be in vain. Where do our remedy and salvation 
lie? It certainly does not lie in trying to save our 
cotton, corn, commerce, or manufactures. Nations, 
as well as men, shall not live by bread alone. But it 
is enough to have pointed out the disease. Wiser 
hands must apply the cure. 

There is a character, drawn in almost sublime lines, 
by one of our own historians, which it would be well 
for us to study in these distressing times—the char- 
acter of William the Silent, the Father of the Dutch 
Republic. Was there ever a nation more prostrated 
and drowned under the deep waters of every imagina- 
ble woe, than was his ration? But how cheerful was 
his trust in a higher idea and Power, even after that 
great blow—the fall of Harlem! ‘ But as, notwith- 
standing our efforts,” he wrote, “it has pleased God 
Almighty to dispose of Harlem according to his divine 
will, shall we, therefore, deny and deride his holy 
word? Has the strong arm of the Lord thereby grown 
weaker? Has his church therefore come to nought ? 
You ask if I have entered into a firm treaty with any 
great king or potentate—to which I answer, that 
before I ever took up the cause of the oppressed 
Christians in these provinces, I had entered into a 
close alliance with the King of kings; and I am 
firmly convinced that all who put their trust in him 
shall be saved by his Almighty hand.” 

God, who is a spirit, is the only source of real unity. 
He can light up a true, fusing, spiritual flame. All 
the people should go to him, and get strength from 
him to say, “ We will not be destroyed by what man 
can do unto us. We will, under God, carry out the 
great idea of this nation. We will hand down this 
divine heritage to our children. In spite of our many 
infirmities and deep sins, we will stand together, 
helping the weak, binding the rebellious from hurting 
themselves and others till the frenzy is past, loving 
all, and aiming for the good of all.” Tuere must be 
great generosity, unfeigned love, and unconquerable 
faith, in this present contest. Small views andsmall 
interests had better keep oat of sight. 

If all the people will take this higher view of 
matters, God will carry us through this emergency, 
and bring us out of it on higher and safer ground. 
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Yer a little care and weepinz, 
Yet a little toil unsleeping, 
Here in hope and trust be sown ! 
Steep and sultry is the way ; 
Seek the pilgrim’s tears to stay, 
Love, that near him travels on! 


Human comfort far above, . 
Sounds the voice of heavenly love, 
From the mansions of the blest, 
“Here, where bloometh Life’s fair tree, 
Wiped away his tear shall be, 
By the Lamb, in endless rest.” 


Near is evening, cool and sweet, 
Autumn after summer’s heat ; 
Soon we cease in grief to roam; 
Hear the hours that strike so fast, 
Hour by hour, until the last 
Bears us to our Father's home! 


Every pilgrim who has borne 
What we all must bear in turn, 
Leaves a ray of golden light ; 
And his footsteps trace the road 
To the city, built by God, 
To his feast, in glory bright. 


See! a light cloud hovers o’er us, e 
Of the loved ones gone before us 
In the Master’s pathway here: 
Rise, ye weary ones; be strong! 
Toil and strife will not be long, 
Victory, rest, and home are near! 
ZETA. 


THE INFLUENCE OF BEREAVEMENT. 


“ Let me be thankful for the pleasing hope that, 
though God loves my child too well to permit it to 
return to me, he will, ere long, bring me toit. And 
then that endeared parental affection, which would 
have been acord to bind me to earth, and have added 
new pangs to my removal from it, will be as a golden 
chain to draw me upwards, and add one further 
charm and joy even to Paradise itself.” 

What a comforting lesson do these sentiments of 
Philip Doddridge, uttered in the hour of bereave- 
ment, convey to the Christian’s mind. How beauti- 
fully do they illustrate the truth that, in giving us 
friends, and in taking them from us, the goodness of 
God is equally displayed—that 

a — ae 
Whether he forms from the dust a flower, 
Or changes a flower to dust.” 

Bereavement, though the cause of one of our bit- 
terest sorrows, is also the source of many holy and 
delightful influences. The removal from our society 
of those whom we cherish, makes the heavenly world 
possess new attractions for our souls. Our affliction 
is not only a means of drawing us nearer to God, 
which is the chief end of the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, but it is one of changing the abode of our 
social affections—of making the sound of home synon- 
ymous with that of heaven. The reflection is sweet 
that we are going home to the loved—that we are 
passing away from the world, to meet again with 
those who gave to it its charms. The grave loses 
its gloom. Our bodies sojourn below ; our spirits are 
far away with the loved by the peaceful shores of the 
jasper sea. 

“We cannot blot them out 
From memory’s written page, 
We cannot count them strangers, but 
As birds in prison cage ; 

We beat against the iron bar 

That keeps us from those friends afar.” 
“Whe,” says Cyprian, “finding himself in a 
strange country, does not earnestly desire to return to 
his fatherland ? Who, about to sail in haste for his 
home and his friends across the sea, does not long 
for a friendly wind that he may the sooner throw his 
arms around his beloved ones? We believe Paradise 
to be our fatherland ; our parents are the patriarchs : 
why should we not haste and fly to see our home and 
grect our parents ?” 
The angel of death had entered the Judean palace. 
Never more on earth should the king behold the smile 
of the child he loved, and feel its warm Jigs press his 
own. Never more on earth should he see its cheeks 
dimple, and its eyes sparkle with joy. The color had 
departed from the lips; the silken lashes stil] fell 
softly over the eyes, but they were sightless. The 
little hands were stifl—the little limbs were mpotion- 
lees. The spirit mingled with the angels in the gar- 
cen of the Lord. Then David said to his servants, 
“Ts the child dead?’ And tlfey said, “ He is dead.” 
Above the world, its sorrows and disappointments, 
rose his mind. He thought on immortality. He 
thought on the one he loved as immortal. Then was 
his affection for his child borne away from earth to 
heaven, and bis soul felt a new delight at the thought 
of going thither. “TI shall go to him,” was his ex- 
clamation, ‘but he shall not return to me.” 
We shall go to themm—to the loved in Christ who 
have departed. They shall greet us no more on the 
thieshold at evening when we return from our labor 
to our home, but beneath the flowery arch above, 
they will soon welcome us to the joys of the celestial 
city. We shall roam with each other no more the 
pleasant fields below, but we shall walk together in 
the sweet fields of Eden. We shall hold converse no 
more by the gentle streams by which we were wont 
to interchange our thoughts in other days, but we 
shall commune with each other by the streams that 
make glad the city of God. Our voices will no more 
blend in singing the songs of earth, but they will join 








danger and disunion. It saps everything. Churches 
cave in. ‘ The army and navy, where we look for the 


in singing the hallelujah of the redeemed. 
Let us, then, in bereavement, look forward to our 


heavenly inheritance, and give thanks to God that 
we are left with influences so salutary and delizhtfal, 
and with prospects se cheering and glorious. 
“ Be like the bird haltia fight 
os on bon too ache, oe 


Feels th beneath her, and 
ponte we wed abe bath wings.” tiie 


Warren, R. I. H. 


A LESSON FOR THE HOUR. 


Ix an ancient kingdom there came insurrection and 
rebellion. David, the mighty, the noble, was threat- 
ened with loss of crown and life through the deep-laid 
conspiracy of Absalom. Treason was rife in the 
kingdom. Already was the plot ripe for development. 
David’s chief counselor, prime minister, even, had 
gone over to the rebellious son. David fied from 
Jerusalem, making that memorable ascent of Olivet, 
going up weeping and barefoot, with his head covered, 
and the people who remained loyal accompanying 
him, also weeping, with their heads covered. What 
an hour was that! Event upon event seemed big 
with threatened destruction to the kingdom and the 
king. 

What does David in this hour of peril? He prays. 
“And David said: O Lord, I pray turn the counsel 
of Ahithophel inte foolishness.” Wonderful faith! 
And while he was yet speaking, God sent him Hushai, 
the very man who was to be instrumental in turning 
the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness. And the 
wise counsel to Absalom of that great statesman and 
politician was overruled by the foolish and impracti- 
cable counsel of Hushai, resulting in the death of 
Ahithophel by his own hand, the death of Absalom, 
and the consequent putting down of the rebellion. 

Apply the lesson to our country. Are there not 
Ahithophels in principle, if not in statesmanship, at 
this moment in league with Southern Absaloms to 
disrupt this Republic? Are not their machinations 
growing more reckless and rebellious every hour? 
Who shall turn the current? Who shall stem the tide 
of rebellion, and bring back the South to her allegiance? 
Mere Auman power never! We must pray, as David 
did, in faith that God will answer our prayer in the 
best and wisest manner. Let the prayer go up from 
every Christian’s heart, ‘‘O Lord, I pray thee turn 
the counsels of traitors and rebels into foolishness !”’ 
Do any of us doubt that God is able to do this as 
easily as he did in the ease of David? Only let us 
cry unto him, with repentance for national and indi- 
vidual sins, and he will raise up instruments by which 
a victory shall be won for Human Freedom out of this 
Southern upheaval, at which the nations of the earth 
shall gaze with wonder, while we, with emotions too 
great for utterance, can only exclaim, “‘ What hath 
God wrought !”” Erryer Bonp. 





FEARLESS LOVE. 


I Love thee and fear not, O God! 
Thou liftest thy chastening rod ; 
It touches my heart with a thrill, 
For the magnet is Thy blessed will, 
And the rod is the mystical wire 
That writeth in letters of fire, 

Thy love to me, 

My love to thee. 








} hove thee and fear not, O God ! 
Thy terrors are scattered abroad, 
And stout hearts are quailing for fear ; 
But through all the thunders I hear 
The pean of Right over Wrong, 
A whisper as sweet as a song, 

Thy love to me, 


My love to thee. M. E. B. 


NEGLECT THE = AND LOSE THE 





My little daughter sat silent while busy at her play. 
Finally she said with a sober face, 

“Mamma, this morning when I was at Miss W.'s 
she offered me an acorn. Now if I had taken it and 
planted it [ should have had an oak-tree some day, 
shouldn’t I?’ And, after a moment’s further reflec- 
tion, she said with a little sigh, “ But I didn’t take 
the acorn.”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, my darling, you are not the only one who has 
failed to have an oak for want of taking an acorn.” 

See, though it be an oft-told tale, how tiny circam- 
stances effect great events; see the shadow of the 
magnificent forest-king. How delightful, how secure 
from the burning summer heat—not for a day nor a 
year merely, but ages. Sonie hand planted that tree— 
one, perhaps a baby, took the acorn. 

The things of beauty and strength which are or 
may be composed of its nobie timber—the sturdy ship 
which deties the waves, is through this good gift of 
God made the thing she is; and even the cheerful 
firesides around which we so love to linger, are all 
proofs, each in their way, that somebody took the 
acorn. ; 

This fittle lesson is in its application so wide, so 
various, that I hardly know where it begins or ends. 

Every good impulse, each word of kindly counsel, 
even our failures and mistakes, may be to us the 
acorns which, taken, planted, and cultivated, may 
make us like the oak in a spiritual sense—a tree meet 
for the garden of God. 

There are in every human life times when little 
turning-points occur. Acorns are offered; refuse 
them, pass them by, and in after years memory looks 
back, and says in bitterness of soul, “I did not take 
the acorn!” 

“ Why did I not do such a duty? Why did I not at 
such a time speak a word for Jesus? Why was I 
ashamed? Why not speak one word of comfort to 
that sorrowing one? Why not visit that weary and 
dispirited one, who felt discouraged because of the 
way? Why did I not form this good habit, or culti- 
vate that desirable friendship? Alas! why did I not 
make Jesus my friend? Why did I become the indo- 
lent, inefficient being that I am ?” 

“T did not take the precious germ of truth, of 
energy, of patient industry, that was at such or sucha 
time offered to me.”’ 

“Perhaps another took it; but I did not. And oh 
that I should in consequence be obliged to say, ‘Tne 
harvest is past, the summer ended, and my soul not 
saved.’”’ 

Reader, have you “a name to live while you are 

dead?” Ifyou feel this, will you take this thought as 

the germ of a beiter life? Do not despise it. It is 

small, but we must not on that account reject it. God 

does not despise small things, even acorns. Take 

this, and with it will you go before him and say, 

Lord, what wilt thou have me todo? Then dosome- 

thing. it. 


Selections. 


PROFESSOR LEWIS. 


Dr. Van Dyke, in replying to Professor Lewis, 
applies the argumentum ad hominem by quoting from 
a discussion between the Professor and a Methodist 
clergyman in the year 1855. Professor Lewis, in 
reply, uses the following words : 

“That argument, I now see, I saw years ago, to be 
wrong. Will my clerical friend give me credit for 
sincerity in saying that the resuit, logically reached, 
Was the means of opening my eyes to the conviction 
that there must be, somewhere, something wrong in 
the premises. ‘The Dred Scott decision, which I have 
always hated with the Psalmist’s ‘ perfect (or right- 
eous) hatred,’ contributed something to the process of 
enlightenment. But the whole matter may be eut 
short by the simple statement that a deeper reflection 
thus induced, a deeper study of the Scriptures, aided, 
as the writer diffidently hopes, by something more of 
‘the mind of Christ,’ has produced a decided change 
of view in respect to the great question of property 
slavery, or the ownership of man by man. The dis- 
tinction on which I have so much insisted brings the 
whole moral and Scriptural argument before my owa 
mind in a new and clear light, and I would wish to 
present that light to others. If Mr. Van Dyke will 
credit a hearty experience, there is a truth-attesting 
freedom on the one side of this great question 
which is never felt in the reasoning of apologies, how- 
ever sincere. Mr. Van Dyke and the partisan who 
furnished him with the extracts from that local dis- 
cussion have done me a favor in giving an occasion 
tor this card to the larger public. The wrong com- 
mitted here has been long since confessed and atoned. 
The error into which it may have led any minds among 
us, it is hoped, has been healed. I only wish to do 
justice to the good Christian brother who was then my 
zealous opponent. I do not know where he is now 
stationed in the Methodist Church, but, whether this 
ever meets his eye or not, I would simply say that in 
that discussion he was right and I was — 
whether in skill of argument I say not, I care not. 
He was right in spirit, right in reasoning, right in the 
great truth he so warmly and ably defended. But the 
error, I trust, has not been in vain. A clear discern- 
ment of the fallacy that then entered into my own 
arguments, has made me all the more able to see and ° 
expose that same fallacy when employed by others.” 
Gracefully done! We admired the Professor before, 
we love him now. In general, the Presbyteriai 
Church is abreast the Methodist in all true’ pro 














and all noble enterprises ; in regard to slavery, how- 
ever, perhaps we have been a little in advance, We 








uestion is clear, cogent, convincing, an 
published in pamphlet form.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal. 


DIFFICULTY _AND EFFORT. 


Ir is not ease, but effort; not facility, but difficulty 
that makes men. There is, perhaps, no station in Jife 
in which difficulties have not been encountered and 
overcome before any decided measure of success ean 
be achieved ; those difficulties are, however, our best 
instructors, as our mistakes often form our best 
experience. We learn wisdom from failure more 
than from our success ; we often discover what will 
do, by finding out what will! not do ; and he who never 
made a mistake never madea discovery. Horne Tooke 
used to say of his studies in intellectual philosophy, 
that he had become all the better acquainted with the 
country through having the good luck sometimes to 
lose his way. And a distinguished investigator in 
hysical science has left it on record that whenever, 
im the course of his researches, he encountered an 
apparently insuperable obstacle, he gue found 
himself on the brink of some novel discovery. The 
very greatest things—great thoughts, discoveries, 
inventions—have generally been nurtured in hard- 
ship, often pondered over in sorrow, and at length 
established with difficulty. 

Beethoven said of Rossini, that he had in him the 
stuff to have made a good musician, if he had only 
when a boy been well flogged ; but he had been spoilt 
by the facility with which he produeed. Men who 
feel their strength within them need not fear to en- 
counter adverse opinions; they have far greater 
reason to fear undue praise and too friendly criticism. 
When Mendelssohn was about to enter the orchestra 
at Birmingham, on his first performance of his 
“ Elijah,” he said laughingly to one of his friends and 
critics, ‘“ Stick your claws Tato me! Don't tell me 
what you like, but what you don’t like !” 

It has been said, and truly, that it is the defeat that 
tries the general more than the victory. Washington 
lost far more batiles than he gained ; but he succeeded 
in the end. The Romans, in their most victorious 
campaigns, almost invariably began with defeats. 
Moreau used to be compared by his companions to a 
drum, which nobody hears of exeept it be beaten. 
Wellington’s military genius was perfected by en- 
counters with difficulties of apparently the most 
overwhelming character, but which only served to 
nerve his resolution, and bring out more prominently 
his great qualities asa man and a general. So the 
skillful mariner obtains his best experience amidst 
sterms and tempests, which train him to self-relianc:, 
courage, and the highest discipline ; and we probably 
owe to rough seas and wintry nights the best train- 
ing of our race of British seamen, who are certainly 
not surpassed by any in the world.—Self- Hel)». 








THE BEST BED. 


Or the eight pounds which a man eats and drinks 
in a day, it is thought that not less than five pounds 
leave his body through the skin. And of these five 
pounds a considerable per-centage escapes during the 
night while he is in bed. The larger part of this is 
water, but in addition there is much effete and pois- 
onous matter. This being ia great part gascous in 
form, permeates every part of the bed. Thus ail 
parts of the bed, mattress, blankets, as well as 
sheets, soon become foul and need purification. 

The mattress needs this renovation quite as much 
as the sheets. To allow the sheets to be used 
without washing or changing, three or six months, 
would be regarded as bad housekeeping ; but I insist 
if a thin sheet can absorb enough of the poisonous 
excretions of the body to make it unfit for use in a 
few days, a thick mattress which can absorb and re- 
tain a thousand times as much of these poisonous 
excretions needs to be purified as often certainly as 
once in three months. 

A sheet can be washed. A matiress cannot be 
renovated in this way. Indeed there is no other 
way of cleansing a mattress but by steaming it, or 
picking tt to pieces, and thus in fraginents exposing 
wt to the direct rays of the sun. As these processes 
are scarcely practicable with any of the ordinary 
mattresses, 1 am decidedly of the opinion that the 
good old-fashioned straw bed which can every three 
months be changed for fresh straw, and the tick be 
washed, is the sweetest and healthiest of beds. 

If in the winter season the porousness of the straw 
bed makes it a little uncomfortable, spread over it a 
comforter or two woolen blankets, which should be 
washed as often as every two weeks. With this ar- 
rangement, if you wash all the bed covering as often 
as once in two or three weeks, you will have a de- 
lightful, healthy bed. 

Now if you leave the bed to air, with open win- 
dows during the day, and not make it up for the night 
before evening, you will have added greatly to the 
sweetness of your rest, and in consequence to te 
tone of your health.—Dr. D. Lewts. 





A PASSAGE IN A LIFE. 


At morn, he was so happy ; and at night 
Heart-broken utterly—quite worn and gray. 

Upon the garden of his hopes a blight 

Had fall’n—a blight never to pass away. 

A few words turned his soul’s peace into stri; 

A brief sad tale—a passage in a life— 

Done in an hour’s, told in a minute’s space ; 

But every word cut keenly as a knife, 

Carving deep lines of suffering on his face, 

And scoring bitter memories in his heart. 

He was a strong man mail-clad ; one whose part 
From childhood upwards it had been to bear ; 

But the great God—great God, how good thou art!— 
Knew where the weak spot was, and smote hi:n 


there. 
—Cornhiil Magarine. 








LIFE ON SNOW. 


Wero would expect to find the expanse of everlast- 
ing snow in the Arctic regions, and at the summits of 
the Alps, the seat of abundant life, whether vegetable 
or animal? Yet such is the fact. Ross observed, in 
Baffin’s Bay, a range of cliffs covered wit snow 
which was tinged with a brilliant crimson color for 


, an extent of eight miles, the hue penetrating from 


ihe surface down to the very rock, a depth of twelve 
fect. The same phenomenon has been observed in 
other parts of the Polar regions, on the glaciers of 
the Alps, and in other similar circumstances. Scien- 
tific investigation has proved this color to be caused 
by the excessive abundance of minute organisms, 
mostly vegetable, of a very simple character, in the 
form, according to Dr. Grevitle, of a gelatinous layer, 
on which rest a vast number of minute globules, re- 
sembling, in brilliance and color, fine garnets. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, however, maintains that these 
globules ave not vegetable, but the eggs of a minute 
though highly organized animal, one of the Rotifera, 
named PMledina roseolo, which animal he found in 
abundance with the globules in the glacicrs of the 
Aar. Other minute animals were also found in tho 
snow.— Goss’s Romance of Natural History. 





RAISING CALVES. 


Mr. J. A. Eowarps of Skaneateles, N. Y., gives in 
The Rural New Yorker his process, as follows : 

* Remove the calf from the cow at the age of two 
or three days, give it new milk for two or three wecks 
—four or five quarts at each meal—twice a day. At 
the end of that period commence giving milk skimmed 
after twelve hours once a day,—in one week, omit the 
new milk and give only skimmed milk. As they ad- 
vance in age, the milk may be allowed to standa 
longer time before skimming. Instead of giving meal 
and turning out to pasture, as is usually practiced, I 
prefer keeping them in a large stable, allowing them 
to run, and feeding all the fine rowen or nice clover 
hay they will eat, with skimmed milk, or whey, for 
diink, until they are five months old. If the stozk is 


good, my word for it, you will have calves worth 
showing.” 





LAST HOURS OF LAFAYETTE. 


No life had ever been more passionate than his; 
no man ever placed his ideas and political sentiments 
more constantly above all other prepossessions or 
interests. But politics were utterly unconnected 
with his death. IN for three weeks, he approached 
his last hour. His children and household surrounded 
tis bed; lie ceased to speak, and it was doubtful 
whether he could see. Tis son George observed that 
With uncertain gestures he sought for something in 
his bosom. He came to his father’s assistance, and 
placed in his hands a medallion which he always 
wore suspended round his neck. M. de Lafayette 
raited it to his lips; this was his last motion. The 
medallion contained a miniature and a lock of hair of 
Madame de Lafayette, his wife, whose loss he had 
mourned for twenty-seven years. Thus, alrealy 
separated from the entire world, alone with the 
thought and image of the devoted companion of his 
life, he died. In arranging his funeral, it was a recog- 
nized fact in the family that M. de Lafayette had 
always wished to be buried in the small cemetery ad- 
joining the convent of Picpus, by the side of his wife, 
in the midst of the victims, of tie revolution, the 
greater part royalists and aristocrats, whose ancestors 
had founded that pious establishment. The desire of 
the veteran of 1789 was scrupulously respected and 
complied with. An immense crowd—soldiers, na- 
tional guards, and populace—accompanied the funeral 
procession along the boulevards and streets of Paris. 
Arrived at the gate of convent Picpus, the crowd 
halted ; the interior inclosure could only admit two 
or three hundred persons. The family, the nearest 
relatives, and the principal authorities entered, pass- 





. 


ing through the convent in silence, then across the 
garden, and finally entered the cemetery. There no 
political manifestation took place; no oration was 
pronounced ; religion and the intimate reminiscences 
of the soul alone were present public ; politics as. 
sumed no place near the death-bed or the grave of 
the man whose life they had occupied and ruled.— 
Guizet’s Memoirs. 





Fortign aMiscellanp. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
EN GLISH OPINION. 


ENGLAND, Jan. 25, 1861. 
Tuk Revolution in the United States is now fully be- 
fore the English mind, and {s receiving attention some- 
what commensurate with the magnitude of the interests 
and the gravity of the factsinvolved. The London Econ- 
omist views the movement from its own stand-point, as 
a Liberal, and political economist, and its carefully written. 
article, on the Disruption of the Union, as it would affect 
England, has had large notice from the press, and has 
been copied by The Times. The international questions, 
and the problems they present, are examined. What of 
the treaties with the United States, and the mutual en- 
gagements regarding the slave-trade? Will the Southern 
confederated states repeal them? and, if not, what 
then? Should their independence be recognized at once 
in accordance with our usual practice? or refuse to ree- 
ognize them on their rejection of these obligations? or 
resolve boldly to treat slavery, and the slave-trade, ac- 
cording to its nature, the law of nations, the obligations 
of treaties and of humanity—namely, as the worst form 
Piracy ? or seek a close and cordial agreement with the 
Northern confederation, to prevent the renewal of the 
nfamous traffie at all hazards, and by all means? 
The Economist is far from seeing unmixed evil, as the 
result of a severance of the Union, if peaceably effected : It 
will be easier to maintain amicable and tranquil relations ; 
and those with the Northern confederation will be more 
cordial, for “there was connected with shat production 
on which we relied to the extent of 85 per cent. a system 
of slavery denounced by every civilized country as an 
outrage upon our common humanity, and which even the 
more advanced portion of the United States itself had at 
last come to protest against.” 
The cotton supply question is then grappled with, and 
the statisties of supply and demand exhibited at some 
length, and means of supply, and palliatives of the diffi- 
culties, are suggested, supposing a terrible worst and no 
cotton at the South. 
The Daily News treats this article, and others, with a 
clearness of knowledge and force of statement, which 
has been the specialty of that paper on United States 
matters. It describes the Federal and State powers. It 
does not admit, in reference to international questions, 
that the United States will have ceased to be, because a 
state may break away from the Federal Government. It 
holds that the Federal Government has for its subjects. 
not states, but individuals : 


“Every American citizen is as directly bound to obey the 
laws passed by the central power in the exercise of its defined 
rights, as an Irishman or a Scotchman is bound to obey the laws 
of the Imperial Parliament. If any number of Irishmen or 
Scotchmen raised the standard of revolt against the Government, 
they would all be guilty of treason, but their conduct would not 
and could not affect the relations of the British with foreign gey- 
ernments. So it is in the United States: the individual citizens 
of South Carolina or Alabama who levy war against the Federal 
power are all guilty of treason, but their conduct cannot by pos- 
sibility affect the relations between the United States Govern- 
ment and that of other countries. Why do we insist upon this ? 
Some are puzzied to know whether the treaties now subsisting 
between the United States and this country will continue if the 
Southerners succeed in separating the:ascives and setting up @ 
confederation for themselves. Such au event is spoken of as a 
dissolution of the Union of the States. If the contract had been 
made between this country and the several states, as states, no 
doubt the secession of some of them would free the others from 
the obligation of fulfilling the treaty. But the contract is with 
the American Union, the subjects of which consist of those who, 
whilst they owe it certain duties, owe their own states certain 
other duties. Even after the British Government lost Smith 
O’Brien, Mitchell, and Meagher, the treaties with foreign powers 
were still binding. So when Francis Il. lost Sicily, or Austria 
lost Lombardy, the treaties with the powers not at war continued 
binding. Soitisin America. If the secession succeeds, the 
American Union will lose a certain number of subjests. Nay 
more : any European government will be at perfect liberty to 
make whatever treaties it pleases with those who have seceded, 
but the American Union will still subsist, weakened though it be 
by the loss of many citizens, This is the conclusion which inevi- 
tably flows from the nature of the American constitution as we 
have explained it.” 


The reasoning of the London journalist is strictly 
logical, and his constitutional views are undoubtedly 
correct. But there are the obvious facts that “ the States 
is made up of individuals, and if the more part of these, 
and with them the state governments, declare themselves 
out of the confederation, then, mauger all principles and 
theories, foreign governments cannot practically view the 
Union as subsisting, or treaties with it practically bind- 
ing.” 

The Times, whose carlier articles, in view of the action 
of the Disunionists of South Carolina, were marked by 
gravity and good feeling, and by strong conservatism, in 
respect to the Union, has since had some characteristic 
effusions. Speculating upon a probable Southern con- 
federacy, the leading journal has magnified its prospects. 
and destiny, in the spirit of an ignorant and enthusiastic 
Carolinian. Its vast area, which, of course, is to include 
the border states! its extensive coasts, and great rivers, 
are all to combine to make up a confederacy, in compari- 
son of which the North is to be contemptible! Thie 
is one of the cases in which, despite its great 
literary resources, The Times displays not only singular 
ignorance of facts and their value, but an obtuse- 
ness of moral sense. One would think that 
in Europe there was no Southern Italy to contrast with. 
the North ; no Switzerland, in its severity and rugged- 
ness, contrasting its intelligence, freedom, wealth, with 











lavish outpourings of nature; no Caledonia stern and 
wild, but strong, rich, energetic, while a Spain is, as it 
were, a beggar, amidst natural ailluence. The Times 
has been justly exposed and ridiculed on account of this 
display ; and, in reference to these lucubrations, at the 
close of a capital exposition, it has been well said : 

“It is bad enough to witness the madness of rebellion and 
treason from afar. We cannot have it here; and the proposi- 
tion that a barbaric slaveholding community has a prospect of 
splendor and wealth, in virtue of i's barbarism, while a free 
and thriving people will become a mere rump of the Republic, 
because it is tree, is treason to political principle in any civilized 
country in the world.” 

The Star, from the first, and always, extremely friendly 
to the United States, while now impressed with the evil 
portents from the West, is chiefly concerned, not for the 
South, but for the North, Thus: it fears that the out- 
rageous principles upon which disunion hig been resolved 
upon and justified ; the extreme arrogance And insolence 
displayed by the South: the determination to base the 
whole policy and administration, and tie vast future, of 
America upon slavery: the abuse, the proscription, the 
violence, even to the extent of multiplied murders, and 
the prevalence of the spirit of murder in the South; the 

seizure, too, of public property by traitors, prompted by 

the Government of Washington itself, will, it is thought, 
all rouse the North to resistance, secession, and to self- 
assertion. This The Star, as a zealous advocate of peace 
principles, most fears. The Star would have the South 
suffered to rush don the road to ruin its own way, and 

unrestrained. :lo}a:ig up two reverend doctors, Vinton 
and Raphall, to the onder and indignation of ali Chris- 

tian men, as making void the Word of God and Law of 
Crrist, The Star observes that such are not the men and 

women of the North; thousands of whom have felt the 

horror, of a degree of complicity under the Union, or be. - 
cause in union, with the South. These, it is said, feel— 


* That its alliance with the North has been to the South as 
that presence of a few good men which would have induced the 
Almighty te spare the guilty city ; and that, had the slave states 
stood alone, slavery would probably before this have been num- 
bered among obsolete iniquities. Various considerations may 
have induced them to refrain froin secking themselves to break 
the bond which led to such disastrous consequences; but now 
that the South sues for a divorcee, why should they oppose the 
prayer? Let the seceding states carry out their insane project, 
and base their new nationality upon the principle that man hag 
u right of property in immortal beings: they will soon discover 
that they have built their house upon a heap of crambling sand. 
The blessing of God will assuredly never rest upon that flag 
which, in a fair division of the emblem of the existing Union, 
should retain the stripes without the stars. If the men of the- 
North have a clear perception of their duty and of the true 


interests of humanity, they will stay the hand of violence which 


nations degraded, debased, poverty-stricken, amidst the- 
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English Views of American 

From The London Daily News, J 
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has already been upraised, abandon all idea of coercion, and 
suffer the South to pursue unchecked its mad career.” 


It is scarcely possible to question that there is Christian 
wisdom in these counsels ; though natural, and not all 
wrong, impulses prompt the wish, that the South—so- 
ignorant, so barbarous, and so inflated—ought to be thor- 
oughly beaten into a little self-knowledge and decent be- 
havior, just as the hectoring white-coated Austrian slaves 
and tyrants have been educated and disciplined in Italy. 
But the feeling of many in England is, that a far worse 
thing than being put into a strait-waistcoat by the 
North will, certainly, happen to the Southern confedera- 
tion that is to be. The South will have to eat of the- 
fruit of its own ways. 

The Morning Post has a contribution, from Boston, 
which will confirm the opinion that the Washington 
Government has for some time been conspiring against 
the Union and the people of the United States; and also- 
that extensive corruption and malversation, shrinking 
from investigation and exposure, have supplied a motive 
for revolution supplementary to “Southern interests ;” a. 
fellow-fecling thus naturally binding together men-steal- 
ers and moncy-stealers! It is worth noting, that some in 
Paris, and elsewhere, believe that in like manner the knot 
of imperial French conspirators have similar reasons for: 
precipitating a Buropean war! It would solve financial 
difficulties, and hide vast plunderings in the smoke of 
battle! The Bank of France would not then need to ne- 
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The death of Potatau, whom the natives had set up as 
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was perfectly justifiable, and it was most humiliating to see that 
a majority of English judges in Canada should have decided upon 
giving him up. He hoped the maxim, that the moment the foot 
of a slave touched British soil he became free, would in this case 
be vindicated, and he added that he had himself taken steps to 


“When the great famine came, some thirteen years since, it 
was believed, and the result of experience proves that the belief 
was right, that, by draining off the lodged and stagnant water, 
we could both employ our laboring poor and reimburse ourselves 
from the additional increase of our crops. Mongy was lent out 
by the state at a trifling interest., The principal wasto be repaid 
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English Views of American Affairs. 


ers, and his estate in the county of Sligo exhibits what can be 
done by energy and perseverance. The surge of the Atlantic 
beat upon the shore and scalded the herbage ; the wild winds, 
laden with saline particles, stunted the growth both of animal 
and plant. Annually the sand was thrown up, and was gradually 


and Marasmus, detailing reliable and scientific aids and treat- 
ment for cure. It will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on re- 
ception of two three-cent stamps. 

Address DR. ANDREW STONE; 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
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negroes, if not in positive amount. 
which is to overrun and annex foreign territories, after 
having put down the North? 

Again, the population on a square mile averages 22 in 
the free states, and a fraction more than 11 in the slave 
states ; and, as might be expected from this, the produce 

r acre is in the more populous section $8 to $334 in the 

outh. With fewer cultivators, the North raises $227,- 
060,000 more of agricultural products than the South, and 
the property, exclusive of slaves, is four times as great as 
of the South. 


its own, the ocean had covered with sand. Lord Palmerston has 
done this amid his multifarious dutics. Far more leisure and the 
same facilities are offered to all, yet how little is done.” 

Royal Gift to Garibaldi’s Daughter——King Victor 
Emanuel has sent a present to Teresita, Garibaldi’s 
daughter, who is now residing with her father at Ca- 
prera. It is a diamond necklace, with ear-rings to match, 
ardwas to have been presented to her on New Year’s 
Day, but that the stormy sea prevented its being received 
in time. It fs to be hoped that no overstrained notions 
of abnegation may prevent the hermit of Caprera from 


sold for $300 or $400 by the old method of manufacturing. We 
invite all dealers, teachers of music, and the public, to call and 
examine these new instruments at 
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Perr: MELODIONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 


$10, MUSIC-BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 
the lowest possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains, from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodions to rent, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
586-638 HORACE WATERS, Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 
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out. The lot contains three-fourths of an acre, with barn, grape- 
house, and choice fruits of almost every variety adapted to the 
climate. Price $5,000; one-half may remain upon mortgage a 
reasonable time. Address the subscriber, the owner, who is in 
p ion of the premi W. F. WARNER. 
Owego, Jan. 13, 1861. 634-637* 
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HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Srxta Avenvez, New York. 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
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Cakes ; Sponge Cake; Corn Cake ; Cup Cake ; Ladies’ Cake ¢ 
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bers-street Cake; Sponge Cake; Jumbles; Election Cakes 
Soft Sugar Ginger Bread; Hard Sugar Ginger Bread ; 

ver Cake ; Doughnuts ; Butter Pudding ; Jonny Cake ; Goll 
ad ; Japanese Cake; Union Cake; and every variety ef 

astry. 
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contract is with hastening to their native states at any sacrifice, while ee — Sixty-four. That the business of the said Partnership is to be At the Old Stand 
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proposition that a barbaric slaveholding community has 

a prospect of splendor and wealth, in virtue of its barbar- 

ism, while a free and thriving people will become a mere 

rump of the republic, because it is free, is treason to po- 

‘litical principle in any civilized country in the world. 
From The Manchester Guardian, Jan 24th, 

It will hardly be supposed that we mean to say that 
Mr. Buchanan consulted either the dignity of his office or 
‘the interests of his country by promising to leave the 
Federal garrison in the capital of South Carolina ina 
ipractically defenseless state. It is difficult to say whether 
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SecoxD Epition—Just PUBLISHED : 


The Life of Trust; 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LORD'S DEALINGS 


GEORGE MULLER. 


Edited and condensed by Rey. H. L. Way1Lanp, with an Intro- 
duction by Francis WarYLAnD, D.D., and a Prefatory Letter 
trom Dr. E. N. SAWTELL, giving the results of a personal 
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No. 694 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Since the period in which Jonas Ca1oKeRina established this 
house, 22,560 Pianos have been eonstructed and finished under 
his supervision, and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


40 PRIZE MEDALS 
have been awarded them at 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


H. H. LAMPORT, Secrotary. 
CYRUS PECK, Assistant Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Jan. 26, 1861. 





MUTUAL 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
FULTON AY., COR. OF NAVY ST., 


BROOKLYN. 
(N.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for T. 
BROOKS.) 

At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manu 


factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 





contains every variety suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies, Lads, and 
sses 


NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD.“@e 
e would also invite special attention to our large stock @& 
fine Jewelry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. Everything guaranteed to be of the best quali 
and offered at the very lowest prices. N.B.—Wedding 
— Cards, latest styles, engraved. Specimens sent by mail, 


FINE ARTS. 








BEING THE " 
part of these the humiliation of making any compact on such a subject visit to the scene of Mr. Muller's labors, HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE | and most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 
re themselves or the reckless impolicy of this wastioutat agreement, be 12mo, cloth, $1 25. HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION. Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement = & Renee 0b at Gentine: denitintien, and Vteae INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
ae? » lari i i ¥ : ite affai , & large lot of Tambour nm, and Nottingham 
rinciples and a radi oon ali asennad odie aadaalie aioe No work of fiction ever imagined can be so full of real interest saa eiaininiaa pte relic rac ptg nyse Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
cally view th 6 8 al y as this narrative of the Lord’s dealings with George Muller; and PRIZE MEDAL te Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist Shades, etc.. ete. - | WM. AUFERMANN. Con. FOURTa 
- ne to steal a march upon them by “shoeing a troop of horse | j\owhere, outside of the Bible, do we find a history which so the World's Fair in Londen, in 1651 Jan., 1860, to 31st Dec., 1860..................44 $4,602,725 77 N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for ‘ : — 
‘ctically bind- with felt,” and to snatch the advantage of being, in effect | ¢uyy exemplifies the trials, triumphs, and rewards of a life of At orld’s Fair in a . Premiums on Policles not marked off Ist Jan., their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of Director, NewYork. 
if no,in name, the first to commence hostilities. faith.—Evangelical Repository. The names of Thalberg, Benedict, and D. Black need only to 1860...... MOLL ep ELINOR GaTANGERS SLAG ops RN Ema ees 1,412,700 11 | the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on my 
‘of the action A course more adinirably calculated to combine all the itn tn ennat emehieemiatiehedes tha we enmetete - referred to to oo of what a class the judges upon this occa- eid ii ————— | part to give entire satisfaction. J. G, REITHER. The Professors of the Acaprures or Drsian at Berlin, Duessel- 
‘dangers of lenity with all the dangers of severity it is | (ur tands. It presents the journal of @ life distinguished by | ° ‘The attention of be iaiisien naliiaeedatedie iia tigen — SEFUL AND EOCONOMICAL.—HEGEMAN & | 20tt ernie at ote aay yd with the Weeke a 
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its prospects. 
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impossible toimagine. Had the Government of Washing- 
ton made it its object to foster and encourage rebeliion 
until its outbreak became inevitable, and then to turn 
upon it for the mere sake of enjoying the misery and con- 
fusion which must ensue, a better plan of action could 
not have been selected for the purpose. The most 
forcible illustration of the helpless and friendless position 
in which Mr. Buchanan has placed himself is to be found 
in the manner ia which his ministers have separated 


consecration to Christian usefulness, by a simple trust in the 
Divine promiges, and by practical answers to prayer, to which 
there is hardly a parallel in the whole range of biography.— 
Bap. Fam. Magazine. 


{ George Muller of Bristol has as remarkable a history as any 
private humble man in this world of ours can write of himself. 
The more we read of it, the more we are filled with unspeakable 
wonder and awe.—N. Y. Observer. 


Fiction has never imagined any narrative so full of real in- 


The attention ef the public is specially requested to the new 
Scales Plain and Overstrung 

GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
which, for quality, strength, and purity of tone, delicacy of 
action, and general style of finish, are unsurp by any 
Pianos now offered to the public. This fact has been attested to 
by the leading artists of this country and of Europe. 
It may be satisfactory to our patrons antl friends among the 
public at large, to state that testimonials have been received 
from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now residing 


No Policies have been issuedupeon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks, 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1860, to 
Pee EE in tiie. crarnnnces avers denences $1, 
Losses paid during the same period. ...$2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expemses.. 609,212 55 
The Cempany have the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 
I, CI SE is ooo casccccereusccseeea 
Loans secured by Stocks, Bonds, and Mortgages, and 


541,135 59 


$2,666,378 42 


CO0.’8 BENZINE, for the instant removal of grease spots, 
paints, etc.,etc., and for cleaning gloves, silks, ribbons, ete., 
equal to ew, without injury to color or fabric. Sold by drug- 
gists. ly 25 cents per bottle. See that you get the —. 





OMAN EYE BALSAM. 
“SEEING I3 BELIEVING.” 

No part of the system is more easily injured than the Eyes, and 

there are few persons who do not at some period of their lives 


of making the American public acquainted with the Works af 
their Living Artists of eminence, and they have finally concluded 
to establish a permanent Exhibition of Paintings in the city of 
New York. For that purpose, they have made arrangemengé 
with Mr. AUFERMANN to act as Director of this new Institution. 
The Collection of Paintings now presented to the public, is one 
of the finest and most valuable ever exhibited in this country. 
It will be kept up by new accessions from time to time from the 
hands of Living Masters. 

* Every painting exhibited will be offered for sale ; and in order 
to secure the public against imposition, a Special Committee hag 


great rivers . him, and his f Bes a ne ag glace z : . . d: po nx | Suffer from diseases of them. It is important to remember that ‘ 
iy selaseuk. from him, an bls ollowers have ies away. mb oem, preteen os Se wee, See a —— in - United States, a few of whose a ms ee ; ake ah tnd xpcichabliceniea ver beet 1,190,152 05 | for all such diseases this Balsam will be found a safe and certain | been appointed for each of the cities from which the paintings 
The London Times, in another editorial on the Ameri- | 5. household book.—Phila. Press. y g 8 OTTSCHALK, - N. Prcnowsk1, OEE LR IES Eee men Rarer te 200,000 00 | remedy, Read the following testimony : are sent. Nothing will be shipped to New York for exhibition 
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-ean crisis, is very bitter on President Buchanan. It says 
few men who have been called upon to play so important 
a political part have been found more utterly unequal to 


It describes the most remarkable life with which we are ac- 
quainted, of extraordinary usefulness, sustained by an unvary- 
ing trust in the power of prayer. It is a book which no thought- 


J. BeNepict, 

M. Srrakosos, 
JOULLIEN, 

ArTHUR NAPOLECN, 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
ALFRED JAELL, 

Wa. ScHARFENBERG, 
R. HorrMan, 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages and other Loans, sundry notes, reinsurance 
and other claims due the Company, estimated at. 105,190 12 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.............. 2,378,416 84 





BinGuamTon, January 7, 1854. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Gentiemen: Your Roman Eye 
Balsam, which I was recommended to use for my daughter's eyes, 
has acted on them like acharm. Her eyes, which had for sev- 





which has not first undergone the inspection of one of these Com- 
mittees, and they will scrupulously reject every painting 
particularly deserving of merit. At the head of these 

tees are the following well-known names: 


an obtuse- their situation. ful man will read without amasement, and no Cheistion without = one da sy — Cash in Bamk...... 0... ..e0ee eee cece eee eee 106,154 67 eral months poms very much swollen and inflamed, after a few Professor Somsasen, 

i _ j i feeling rebuked at his daily want of faith.—. Y. Examiner, : , 2 , beers tte wecks’ uze 0 e Balsam were perfectly cured and well as ever RETSCHMAR 
fink, pce Beaten towetien, feo. nte wont | ™ = ede he Tl Amount of Ame oss sme Naa gene peakevoug.” |} Maraowwur, bt Bota 
ee " pastbomarye in our hebdomadal recapitulation of facts and experiences pena Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits PR prendg Hee A A. B. & BD. GANOG, Seaggis, Soe " ag edhe ase 
on Aa 04 - Fame ag 7 a ig me s first. Comedy and tragedy are = A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. Will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, For sale also by Druggists generally. Professor Em. Lvrze, 

-alth, with. ed by the frost—the latter, alas, woefully predominating. Y G e on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. - " AnprR. ACHENRAOH, 

: % 2 : : . Recent developments having made fully apparent the HAPPED HANDS, FACE, LIPS, ETC . |. Hoxene in Duesseldect. 
, amidst the- es ee trou a =. The ear of race 9 fact that there are numerous imitations of our “trade-mark” After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION CERTAIN CURE AND PREVENTIVE. ‘ ® ? ag a 
a stern and sec php, — rpipes will yield no | 4, yystony OF THE REVIVAL IN IRELAND, | throughout the United States, and there being for us no legal | POLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue | Hegeman & Co.’s Camphor Ice with Glycerine. If used as di- Professor Rozert Kummes, in Dresden. 
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supply as long as the frost continues, and burst as soon 
‘as the thaw sets in.—-while its pages are daily filled by 
appeals from charitable institutions and the acknowledg- 
ment of subscriptions. The Serpentine covered all day 
by people extracting amusement from its ice-bound sur- 
face, and every evening the scene of very novel but very 
wild sports, yiclds its full quota of bruised and broken 
limbe. The fine old Atrican lion at the Zoclogical Gardens 
has succumbed before the cold, and the monkeys are all 
suffering from pulmonary complaints, many of them 
having already reached the last stages of consumption. 
Geese freeze in the ponds, and rats stiffen with a death- 
rigor as they try to cross the rivers. Evergreens are 


BY KEV. WILLIAM GIBSON, 
Vrofessor of Christian Ethiesin the Presbyterian College, Belfast. 

With an Introduction by Rey. Baron Srow, D.D. 

12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

We have been reading it with extraordinary interest. This 
able and excellent author has compiled and exhibited such a 
series of remarkable naratives as fill the mind with profound 
astonishment, a3 well as high Christian enjoyment.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. ‘ 


Ihave been delighted with it beyond measure. 
ix clear, unexaggerated, and rich in everything that can delight 


The narrative 


means of redress for such attempts to impose upon the public by 
a spurious article, and thus lessen our reputation as manufac- 
turers, we have deemed it judicious, as the only way to put our 
friends and customers on their guard against imposition, to say 
to them that all Pianos made by us bear upon the ‘ name-board ” 
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of 1859 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed. 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 3lst 
December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from Ist of 
July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1860, for which 


rected, will keep the skin soft in the coldest weather, 





Only 25 cents. Sent by mail for 30 cents. 

HEGEMAN &.CO., Chemists and Druggists, 

625-629 Nos. 161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway. 
et NEW YORK DYING AND PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WORKS ON STATEN ISLAND. 
No. 98 DUANE STREET, (late 45 John street.) 
. “7 No. 720 BROADWAY, N. Y., and 
BRANCH OFFICES, } "155 PIERREPONT ST., Brooklyn. 





BuRKNER, " 
“ Dietz, in Munich. 
By the adoption of the course thus marked ont, and which ig 
specially provided for in the contract between Mr, AUFERMAN® 
end the various Academics, 


The International Art Institution - 


will be placed on the same footing and conducted on the same 
awe the Academies of Germany, France, Belgium, [olland, 
and Italy. 

Amateursin the Fine Arts who may be desirous to purchase, 
may rest assured that originals only will be found in this Gal- 
lery, and they will be warranted as such. 

Eminent artists in America, England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
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od to make it what it was intended to be—/nternational in the 


the world.—Francis Wayland, D.D. 











not for the sistence. Iron becomes both rigid and brittle, and the : ‘ ‘ south of the village of Medina, on the Erie Canal, and fourteen | senso of the word. 
* ‘ . . ‘ Total profits for 18% y $11,852,550 r 
at the out- result is that every morning brings news of half-a-dozen It is written in an interesting style, and with a catholic The € ‘it sees lve Sidhe EO RARE RO = miles from Batavia. Information in regard to prices may be had at the office, 
railway accidents, many ef which are fatal, and the num spirit, and will be found « most profitable book for every Chris- e Certificates previous to 1859 have been redeemed ~ (3* The principal Acid Springs are three in number ; besides Open day and evening. Admission Twenty-five cents. 

en resolved aan LE : Ree. 7 HUM | tian, and especially for every minister."—N. W. Caris. Adv. DY CAPR... 2... reseccescsrsecscecercesssseceees 7,655,310 | these there are six others. They are all located within a circuit 626-670* 
1 insole ber of serious injuries occasioned to passengers is so : eS ‘ . ———— | of about fifty reds. The medicinal qualities of the waters are 

nsolence great that the half-yearly dividend of some compdties It can searecly be read anywhere without kindling @ revival Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist fully skown in the subjoined testimonials. They contain a very ’ 
0 base the will be swallowed up by compensations. Three cases of | ‘Pirit. The incidents narrated are often of a deeply pathetic POMMOT) AO. 25.06. o sees ccccosicsersevessersns + $4,197,250 | large amount of Sulphur, Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate of Lime, and Brooks 
future, of instant death from falls in slippery places are recorded. and intensely interesting character.—V. Y. Evangelist. By order of the Board Proto-Suiphate of Iron. The great medicinal virtues possessed 
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Poor vagrom men lie down to rise no more. A party of 
four sing fer pence in the streets of Chatham, having had 
no feod for two days, and one of them suddenly falls life- 
less from celd and hunger. A strolling musician was 
frozen to death near Durham, and two men have been 
found stiff and stark in a boat diifting on the Clyde. 
How many die in miserable homes where there are no 


Jndicious, full of graphic narratives, intensely interesting. 
While appealing to the sympathies of the religious reader, it can- 
not be passed with indifference by the skeptical.— Bust. Jour. 





((¥ Either work sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEEJ. 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 
A. P. Pillot, 
Leroy M. Wiley, 


John D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Thomas Tileston, 


Dennis Perkins, 
Joseph Gaillard,Jr., 
William Wood, 

J. Henry Burgy, 


Pp. A. Hargous, 


by the waters depend very largely upon the presence, in such 
unusual qualities, of these curative substances, 

Hundreds of cases of disease, especially those resulting from 
the scrofuious diathesis, have been cured by their use. 

“eF In skin diseases—even in confirmed leprosy—the waters 
have been signally successful. 

Opinions of medical and scientific gentlemen are given in the 
circulars. The following eminent gentlemen speak in strong 


a case of chronic diarrhea of several years’ standing, which 
? y 
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the South supply the table with necessary food, who can say?  In- the existence of any of the counterfeit instruments above referred | Charles H. Russell, Geo. G. Hobson, = Edward R. Bell, RELL of Pittsfield, Mass. ; Dr. J. S. Sauter of Lockport, N. Y. 
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out with unexampled rapidity; at the Metropolitan 
olice-oflices hundreds of pounds are distributed weekly ; 
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William E. Dodge, 


Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Rob. B. Minturn, Jr. 


Meyer Gans, 
Edward H. Gillilan, 





was cured by the use of the water. Dr. Beck says, “I am satisfied 
that these waters are highly valuable as medicinal agents.” 
Dr. Campbell says, “‘They must be bighly beneficial for all 
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d Law of in the large cities of the kingdom the wealthier citizens HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: amy I 

7 liberally respond to the cry of their destitute and suffer- a chronic diseases of the stomach and bowels. 

men and ing brethren ; and yet the need and misery of this bitter MARION GRAHAM; ARE THE SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS STATE OF THE JOHN D. JONES, President. Dr. S. P. Waite read & paper on the subject of away ab agen 
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The Contractors for the new bronze coinage are 
Messis. Boulton and Watt of the Soho Mint, at Birming- 


are drawn from cominon life, but the story unfolds scenes of deep 
feeling, faithful devotion, and mental suffering, together with 
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AGENCY No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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neous diseases; chronic dyspepsia; chronic diarrhea ; chronic 
dysentery ; chronic diuresis; chronic cystitis ; diabetes ; cases of 
passive hemorrhage, such as ra hemorrhagica, and the 
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